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= 
T. GILBERT & CO,, 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS 
406 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON ; 
NEXT BUILDING NORTH OF WASHINGTON Séng: 


FFVIE senior partner in the above firm is, wi : 

i exception, the oldest Piano-Forte Manuiseintle 
in Boston; and was one of the old firm of «Cc turer 
& Gilbert.” The instruments, of various st “ 
the names of, and manufactured by, “ Conteeat 
Gitvert, 395,” “'T. Gitpert,” and « T. Gite 
& Co, 42 and 406 Washington Street.” are new to, 
well known throughout this country to need an: too 
mendation, further than to say, that the same T = 
Ben is still actively and constantly engaged in on tL. 
intending the business, assisted by his partner, Hew 
Sarronp, who is also personally devoted ‘ ay 


to it, i 
it is presumed, will be sufficient to secure A ™ 


dence of all their friends. 
They have all the facilities for getting up their A 
in the best possible manner, and at the least Possible 
expense, at which first-rate work can be done, vi 
connected with their manufactory a steam engine 
facilitate all those parts which can be done by the’ to 
of machinery. aid 
rey also have every part of the work done at the 
above manufactory in the city, and under their o 
personal inspection, by experienced workmen aa, 
aus they employ no apprentices, yj 

During the past year, they have made very im 
improvements in the Piano-Forte, some of which — 
have patented. In the Horizontal or Square Pian 
Forte we have an improvement by means of which, 
with the use of a pedal, the hammers are made to strike 
one or two strings, at the pleasure of the performers 
thus combining the soft, sweet tones of the Unichord 
with the power of the Grand Piano-Forte, ®ithout ie 
inconvenience of size and shape. But having heard 
frequent complaints of the common Square Piano. 
Forte, on account of its size, and objections to the 
Upright and Piccolo, for other reasons, and to obviate 
these objections, we have invented a new description 
somewhat of the Piccolo form, embracing all of the 
above improvements, which, with seven octaves, oc. 
cupies but about half as much room on the floor as the 
common Square, and having a very important improve. 
ment in the action, by which a single Spring is made to 
answer the threefold purpose of eer. down the 
damper, and at the same time of bearing with equal 
force on the hammer and key, 89 as to cause their 
quick return after the blow is strack—thus making the 
action of the keys susceptible of the most rapid execu. 
tion that any one can desire. 

Lowest prices of the above, from $300 to $500. 
Common Square Piano-Fortes, of various patterns with 
all the other improvements, from $200 to $400. ; 

In view of all these facts, and their own experience 
together with the ample testimonials which they have 
from others, they have no hesitation in warranting their 
instruments to be as good as can be obtained at any 
other manufactory in the world—the purchasers them. 
selves being judges, 

They will in all cases exchange, at their own er. 
pense, and from any e of the country, all such in. 
struments as are paid for on delivery, and have been 
selected by themselves, or refund the purchase money 
at the option of the purchaser, at any time within six 
months of the time of sale, if the instrument shall not 
prove entirely satisfactory. 

In order to secure & CASH BUSINESS, they would 
further say to their customers, that they will now sell 
at retail, where the cash accompanies the order, or ig 
prid on delivery of the instrument from their shop, at 
Twenty-Five per cent. below their former ware-room 
prices ; while between cash down and credit they will 
make more difference than formerly. 3 

Persons ordering Piano-Fortes, of anv desc ription 
and sending from 8200 to $500 with the otder, may 
rest assured that in all respects they shall have aagood 
an instrument for the money they send, as if they apply 
in person, or employ an agent to select for them 

The subscribers hereby request all persons who may 
faver us with their orders, on the foregoing terms, to 

e publicly every apparently intentional neglect 

lure on our part to fulfil them to the very letter, 
And we further engage to pav, ourselves, all the neces. 
sarv expense for giving publicity to each case of such 
neglect or fa in at least one public newspaper— 
such as the dissatisfied party may select. 

And in order to satisfv all who may wish to purchase 
of us, of our entire responsibility and correct business 
habits, we invite them to write us for reference, and 
we will give them such as may be required 
upon the public, we solicit 


T. GILBERT & CO 


Thus throwing ourselves 
their patronage 








| May 


| preys upon the human system ; 


| this will often restore them to health 


| akin, especially in wintry weather. 


| the system, 


| take them under the 


| the attention of the public m 

















Boston, Feb. 3, 1843. 
MEDICATED VAPOR BATH ESTABLISH- 
MENT, AND ASYLUM FOR THE SICK, 
«Vo. 12 Franklin St. Boston. 


DR. M. M. MILES 





Vv TOULD respectfully inform his friends and the pub- 
| i 


generally, thathe has removed from Graphie 
Court to the nbove named place, where he will be able to 
pay more attention to theircomfort and convenience. He 
has taken a commodions house in one of the most pleasant 
quiet and central streets in the city, whieh he has fitted 
up with every regard to the accommuedation of the invalid, 
Patients are alwa under bis immedi care, and can be 
boarded ata reas le rate while they may wish to re- 
mainat his house. All who may patronise this establish- 
ment can depend upon thorough rdical tr ment; and 
every means will be used to render theirs ation pleas- 
ant, and to effect a cure in the shortest possible time, 

He has likewise secured the services of Mr. Hanser B. 
Asan assistant. 

Ladies who may wish to enjoy the luxuries of this cele- 
brated Vapor Bath, or who may require medical aid, will 
be waited upon by accommodating Female Attendants and 
the best of Nurses. Their department is entirely discon- 
nected from that of the Gentlemen. 

The variety of diseases and their prevalence in our cli- 
mate, together with the advantage taken of this cireum- 
stance by avaricious and unskilful men, in the fabrication 
of every sort of medicine, and the application of injurious 
agents for the restoration of the patient, renders it highly 


| necessary that the public should thoroughly examine the 


means which they take to get relief; such an examination 
is freely challenged for the course here pursued 
He has found by longexperience that tie Whitlaw Med- 
icated Vapor Bath is one of th ost efficacious agents 
ever invented for removing eve kind of disease that 
and in connection with 
oth f appropriate medicines, it will effect a permanent 
cure inall cases within the reach of human shill; and 
it has proved a remedy in hundreds of cases, when every 
thing else has failed—this is particularly the case withcon- 
‘lady which sweeps away so 
* anumber of both young and old. The lungs are 
readily reached by inhaling the vapor of the Bath, and 
When the patient 
is beyond recovery, the pain and suffering so often at- 


| tending the last stages of the disease, are alleviated by in- 


halation. 

Ihe Medicated Vapor Bathsare moreoveresteemed a great 
luxury by many who have no particular disease, being far 
superior to any other kind of Bath, For the healthy, it is 
the surest, safest and easiest mode of getting a very clean 
The baths are varied, 
to adapt them to various constitutions and diseases; an 
they may be advantageously taken by all, from the most 

and robust, down to the most delicate and feeble 
apprehension of taking cold 
proving a tonic, and consequently invi 
They are highly recom 
Physicians in this country and in Eure 
vice of their own Physicians, and 
rely upon their directions being tigidly adhered to, 
fle is also agent for the sale of Hicksand Miner’s Porta- 
» Vapor Rath, which can be medicated in a few minutes 
, Chlorine, Sulphuret of lodine, Soda a 


mended by Phys) 

the country —patroniz 

and gives entire satis 
Circulars contain 


nistered to persons who may 
sin the city orvicinity. — 

M's. system ctice differs in many of its fea- 
tures from any other. The valuable medicines which be 
makes use of are also for sale at bis Dispensary. 

The following is an extract from a communication pub- 
lished in the Boston Transcript, a short time since: 

“ We wish through the medium of your columns, to call 
re particularly to the estab- 
lishment kept by Dr. Miles, Having ourselves enjoyed 
the luxury of Dre Miles’s Medicated Vapor Baths, and hav: 


| ing also been benefitted by his medical treatment, we feel 


a pleasu n recommending him and his establi-hment to 
public patronage. We can assure the public that as 8 
means of nsing the skin, the Vapor Baths are infinitely 
superior to any other, and are besides, among the greatest 
luxuries that can be enjoyed. 
Dr. Miles, besides eelas a very kind and sympathizing 
man, and an able and skilful practitioner, is also & gentle: 
n of unblemished moral character, and he enjoys the 
nfidence and respect of many among the first classes in 
the city, who have bestowed on him a liberal patronage. 
We recon nd the sick, both in the city and country, 
to his care ; and we assure them nd the public, that ft! 
they will but once have recourse to the Medicated Vapor 
Rath, they will require no solicitation to continue the 
OCCASION MAY TEqQuilee 
—e_ Pruineas Caren, Probate Office. 
Saucer H. Grecony, 25 Court street, 
Critps, 26 Washington street ” 
Nov. 23. a) 
—_———— 


FLETCHER’S 
PATENT TRUSS. 

eminently successfe ment for the enre of 

a ong A porn ee to eeae ae female, 


from the infant to the adult, is being recomme nded by Led 
Surgical Department, and multitudes of Physicians ip every 


} part of the Union 


The subscriber has fitted up a retired and convenient 

dation for consultation with pa 

tients, and application of Uhis Instrument to any form ot 
stage of this complaint. 


ANGIER, Prornieron, MEDFORD, Mass 
tf. 
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subscribers, on the terms stated above, shall receive ® 
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sis 
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discount made to thoee who advertise by the year. 

a Maie-Law or Rewirrances.—* A Post master 
enclose the money ina letter to the publisher of ® 
paper, to pay the sabecription of a third person, 
the letter if written by himself; but ifthe letter be A 
by any other person, the Postmaster cannot frank i 
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of truth which he can comprehend. If nature | 
leads us into mysteries, so does the Bible. 
Mysteries are a part of Revelation, and must per- 
tain to a religion coming from the author of the 
mysteries of nature. We are nothing moved, 
said the speaker, by the question of the infidel 
who asks with a sneer, “ what kind of a revela- | 
tion is the revelation of a mystery?” We say 
it is the revelation of a fuct, all the modes and 
relations of which are not known to us. And | 
we ask the infidel in turn, what kind of a rev- | 
elation it is that nature makes of the starry | 
heavens,—dim, remote, obscure, starting in-| 
numerable queries and suppositions, and an- | 
swering none. Had the Bible been of human | 
origin, every thing would have been defined 
with the clearness and shallowness of the hu- 
man intellect. 

4. It was argued, that an analogy might be 
traced between the works of God and the Bible, 
because a similar temper of mind is required for 
the study of both. This idea, the speaker | 
said, was first suggested by Bacon, in the fol- 
lowing remarkable words: “The kingdom of 
man, which was founded in the sciences, can- 
not be entered otherwise than as the kingdom 
of God, that is, in the condition of a little child.” 
The true philosopher takes his placeas a learner, 
at the feet of nature, rejecting entirely, pre-con- 
ceived notions, and following implicitly where | 
pemechanage and experiment lead him. To the 

question, whether some distinguished philoso- 
pers had not been infidels, with none of this | 
spirit, Pres. Hopkins answered, No. 


Poston Recorder. 


REPORTED FOR THE BOSTON RECORDER. 
pres. HOPKINS’S LECTURES BEFORE THE 
LOWELL INSTITUTE, 

ON REVEALED RELIGION. 








THIRD LECTURE. 
The argument from analogy. 

In the introduction to the present lecture 
President Hopkins spoke of the very question- 
able practice of dividing the evidences for 
Christianity, into external and internal, for the 
reason that the two classes of evidence blend 

turally with each other, and even admit 

of being interchanged; and because distinguish- 
rs, as Chalmers and Wilson, have con- 
tended for the superiority of the one over the 
er, and regarded it as presumptuous to study 





| 


ed writ 


first the internal evidences. It was argued on 
he contrary, that so far as God has revealed 
self to man, he has given him capacity to | 
coe the truth and excellence of that Revela- | 
ton, and that he is called upon to receive it in 
the exercise of his reason, But we must pass 
over most of the introduction, which was highly 
dis 
tion, 
That the Christian religion is proved from 


iminating, and come to the main proposi- 
which was, 


its analogy to the works and government of 


God in the natural world. There is, it was 
said, a harmony of adaptation, and a harmony of | 
The key is adapled tothe lock. The | 


fa fish is analogous to the wing of a bird. ' 


Such men 
had been but second rale philosophers, following 
not the discoveries of greater men. All great | 
discoverers, he said, had been distinguished for | 
the temper of mind just spoken of. From this | 
he proceeded to show that the same temper was | 
requisite for the study of the Bible. He also | 
forcibly urged the point, that neither nature | 
nor Christianity compelled men to receive their | 


stianity is adapted to man; it is analogous 
» other exhibitions which God has made of 
God is one, and consistent in all his 
ss, and we should naturally look for a cor- | 
ndence between his natural and his moral 
ul. The strength and value of this lec- | 


wisisted chiefly in an original and striking 


teachings. Both were unobtrusive, and the still 
f | 


, of this correspondence o alogy. 
oe I r analogy small voice that was easily overpowered by 
|. It was observed, that the Bible and na- 


incide in what they teach of the nalural 
bules of God. The ancient prophets were 
ted, as expressing views of God, not easily 
unted for, if we reject the idea of a Revela- 
Surrounded by polytheists, they spoke of 
unity of God, 


the war of passion, was sweet and powerful in 
the ear of the This 


shown to be necessary to a state of probation. 


attentive listener. was 
5. It was shown that Christianity is in barmo 
ny with the works of God, because it is a sys- 


tem of means. Some have aked, if God wishes 


| strictness, 


tor, and man, the creature being assumed, 
there are immutable principles of recti- 
tude, both in respect to the actions of 
God, and the actions of man. God is not 
under authority. There is no one to leg- 
islute over him. And yet there is a nat- 
ural law of righteousness, by which, from 
the perfection of his being he is govern- 
ed. He cannot deviate from it. 
under authority. God legislates for him. 
But the legislation of God, is the sanction 
which he gives to principles of action in- 
trinsically good. All that God requires 
of man is right, and therefore required. 
All that God threaters in case of trans- 
gression is right, and therefore threaten- 
ed. In threatening to punish sinners, 
God declares his purpose to do justly. 
Without a change in the state of things 
contemplated in his threatening, it would 
be necessary for God to go forward to 
the literal execution of it. As he was in- 
clined to show merey to our rebellious 
world, he set forth Christ a propitiation, 
because otherwise his mercy would be 
restrained, and pardon would be unjust. 
this is the fundamental reason why an 
atonement is necessary ; and it is a suf- 
ficient reason. But there are some col- 
lateral views, which it may be proper to 
consider. 


1. The pardon of sin without an atone- | 


ment is impossible, because it would be a 
nullification of God's perfect law. 
as the legislator of the world sanctions 
the immutable principles of moral right, 
and pledges himself to sustain them. 
They constitute the basis of his adminis- 
tration. It is power settled by the will 
and word of God, that what in principle 
is required in his law shall always be re- 
quired: and that what tn principle is pro- 
hibited in his law, shall always be pro- 
hibited; and that its penalty is one, and 
invariable. This law must stand in full 
force, while the throne of God endures. 
God will never adopt any measures in 
contrariety with its strictest principles. 
If pardon is possible in the government 
of Jehovah, it must have such a founda- 
tion, as that the law shall stand in all its 
and sacredness, and power. 
But pardon without an atonement 
would be a nullification of the law by re- 


as 


Man is | 


| transgression, 


God | 


| for us to contravene the principles of 


eternal justice, than it is for Jehovah to 
do it; and why should he rule over us, if 
he is not himself righteous ;—wrong in 
the creature is an assault upon the pillars 
of justice ; (the necessary support of good 
government) wrong in God would be the) 
utter demolition of those pillars. The} 
righteous government of God could not| 


| survive one measure of injustice in his ad- 
| ministration. 


Hence, 
an atonement 
not be a 


finally, pardon) 
being unjust, 
blessing. For par- 


without 
would 


_don, to be valaable, must imply the re- 


storation of offenders, to the possession 
and enjoyment of privileges forfeited by 
But if in the bestowment 
of favor justice is sacrificed, the law is} 
nullified, the lawgiver is dishonored, and | 
the government is overthrown, what is| 
power worth?) What on the pardon-| 
ed do but suffer in the geweral wreck 7) 
If these things are so, well may we glory) 
in the cross of Christ, and rejoice in the} 
evidence which it furnishes, that the, 
mercy of God is not a weakness, but a 
pertection, and that it moves on to its 
result in delightful harmony with the 
strictest justice, Catvin. 


| 


FOR THE BOSTON RECORDER, 
QUERIES TO “CALVIN.” 

Messrs. Evirors:—! have read the 
several numbers in your paper from the 
pen of * Calvin,” with much interest; 
butam not fully satisfied with the remarks 
in the last number (No. 4.) on the subject 
of * The Penalty of the Law.” It does 
appear to me, Calvin” isin error on 
this point, or Ido not understand him. 
Does he mean to say that ‘ spiritual” 
and ‘temporal death" are no part of the 
penalty denounced against transgression ? 
If so, LE cannot agree with him. God said 
to Adam, * In the day thou eatest there- 
of, thou shalt surely die.” Was not Adam | 
spiritually alive previously to the act of 
taking the forbidden fruit? Did he not 
enjoy communion with his Maker? Was| 
he not perfectly happy in his original | 
state, or that in as created 7} 
Didhe not * lose communion with God,” 





which he w 


Living in an age of great 
nee, they ascribed to him eternity and 


ibility, insomuch that after astronomy has 


men tobe holy, why he does not make them so 
at once ?—as though his resorting to a long 


course of means, was derogatory to his charac- 


| 
and become subject to evil passions? 
Did he not die us soon as he partook of 


the forbidden fruit—become spiritually 


linquishing its penalty and bestowment 
is impossible. 


ded the planetary world,we cannot better 


ter. God 
express our emotions than in the language of 


could create a tree in full maturity at once, but 


But all nature is a system of means. 


incient seripture writers, “Lift up your he does not. He makes it spring froma little 
eyes on high, and behold, who hath created 


se,” &e, 


gives in another direction, and revealed the 


seed, and employs upon it, suns, and showers, 
And when science has turned her and seasons, till it is brought to its full stature. 
So the kingdom of heaven in the soul is as a 

wonders of @ drup of water or a ray of light, grain of mustard seed; but under the training 
rthe structure of vegetable and animal bodies, of the divine hand, it becomes at length a plant, 
what Gtter language can we adopt than to say bearing precious fru't. This train of thought 
f the Author of all, that he is * Excellent in 
! 


hath ae was pursued further, with equal aptness and 
unecl, and wonderful in working. 


oe 
Those an- beauty of illuctration. 


cient svints did not ascribe eternity to matter, 
nor ident They kept the 

y distinct, and represented God as 
sustaining the visible heavens and earth for a 
time, 
be 


; 6. Christianity was shown to be analagous to 
fy matter with God. 


. the system of nature, because it is a remedial 
two pertect 


system. Nature has provided remedies for the 
. hee diseased body and the broken limb, so that the 
ind then folding them up as a vesture, to 


: patient is not left hopelessly to perish. 
laid aside, = 


Chris- 
Tha en ages since, shou > 
a That men ages siece, hoe id tianity in like manner brings to the soul of man, 
alopt concerning the natural attributes of God y 
} 


language which needs no modification, after all 

it science has unfolded, is evidence that they 
were inspired by that God whose attributes they 
proc aimed, 


remedial influences. And as nature’s remedies 


often cause great suffering before a cure is ef- 
fected; so also Christianity demands sacrifices, 
which are like the plucking out of an eye, or the 


amputation of a limb. Further, it was shown 


2. There is an analogy between the laws of 


that, as the remedial system of nature does not 
niture, 


ond the moral laws contained in the New 


discharge the man at once from the consequen- 
Testament. 


It is a characteristic of natural law, ces of his sickness, so he who adopts the reme- 
especially the law of gravitation, that it not | dies of the Gospel, does not escape suddenly 


iy controls vast masses, and at amazing dis- form the effects of sin. 


And again it was said, 


tances, but that it also, and equally, controls that as nature makes no distinctions, but im- 


swallest particle of matter, and that particle poses the same painful remedies upon the dis- 


eased of every rank, in like manner the Gospel 
brings all who will be saved by it to the same 


ver can float beyond the supervision of this 
w. Such is the minuteness and perfection of 
natural government,—a fact 


God's however, 
which science, in the time of Christ, had not re- 
v But how natural, that the same God 
who controls the planet and the particle of dust, 
d also extend his moral law to the intents 
of the heart. 


humbling terms; and leaves thein also, one and 
all to the same terrible conseqmnences of re- 
jecting, or not using the remedial influences of 
that Gospel. 

7. Christianity and the kingdom of nature, be- 


valed, 


In the minuteness of the govern- | ing both mediatorial systems, were analagous. 


On this point, the speaker did not intend to en- 
ter upon controverted ground. It was certain, 
that through the voluntary death of Christ, we 
receive great tempoval benefits, and it was nat- 


ment of matter, as revealed by science, and 
in Christ's interpretation of the moral law, mak- 
ing it extend to every thought, the same 
natura) attributes, and the same perfection of 
government are implied. Here the speaker 
unfolded another thought, viz: that asin the 
natural world God governs the mass, by ex- 
tending his law to the particles that compose 


ontrolling the vast through the minutest ; so 


ural that we should be indebted to the same 
source for spiritual blessings. And especially 
as great evils were often averted from us, in the 
providence of God, by the interposition of fel- 
low creatures; it would be in keeping with 
God's other works, to suppose him to prevent the 
greater evils of sin, by the intervention of a 
greater personage, even his own Son. 

Asumming up of the argument, with some 
pertinent and practical reflections, closed the 
lecture,—a lecture which, it is presumed no one 
heard, without having his fiith in Christianity, 
as a system of revealed truth, more thoroughly 
rooted and grounded. 


it 18 natural to suppose a providential care, 
based on the same principle, and extending not 
on'y to events of vast magnitude, but to the 
falling sparrow, and to the hairs of our head. 

4. ‘There is an analogy both as to kind and 
limit, between the knowledge communicated by 
nature and that afforded by Christianity. Na- 
ture communicates facts, but not their modes. 
She gives us air, but not a knowledge of ita 

ponent parts, 





She gives us light, but not a — — 
view of its seven distinct colors. She teaches poston RECORDER. 
usthe use of fire, but not the laws of combus- a : : eee 
tion. Men could boil water equally well, be- THE NECESSITY OF AN ATONEMENT. 
fore Faraday taught that flame is the product of | NO. Y. 

electrical agency. 


FOR THE 


Christianity observes a sim- 
It speaks of every fact which moral | 


God is love.”’ His goodness is infi- 
nite, and leads him to purpose, and ac- 
ngs need to know, but omits the philosophy | complish the greatest possible amount of 
of the fact. It communicates practical, but | good. His mercy is infinite, and en-| 
not speculative knowledge. dureth forever. He is as much inclined | 
to mercy atone time as at another, It) 
is therefore no part of the design of an 
atonement to increase the benevolence of | 
God, orto incline him to merey. Rather) 
the atonement which he has appointed ts 
the fruit of mercy. It originated in the 
strong propensity of God to bestow bless-| 
\ings even on the undeserving. Admit| 
| the existence of this benevolent propen-| 
sity, it may be asked if it can be indulged | 
in the pardon of sinners? It can, if par-| 
| don, in any circumstances, or upon any| 
basis is right. The Judge of all the 
earth must do right in the exercise of 
mercy. In reference to the question, 
whether sin may be pardoned without an 
atonement, we are saved from all vague 
speculation by the decisive language of 
the Bible. That teaches, that Christ is 
set forth a propitiation, that God may be 
just, when he justifies the believer. The 
obvious conclusion from this is, that it 
would not be just to pardon sinners 
without this propitiation. There is in| 
the nature of things a permanent distine- 
tion between right and wrong. The ex- 
istence of such beings as God, the Crea- 


lar law, 


It never meets the | 
demands of mere curiosity. This train of | 
thought was followed out ; and Christianity was, | 
In this respect, set in striking contrast with all 
systems of human invention, which aim to please | 
by minute description, and strong appeals to the 
Ini gination, 

*triking analogy was also traced between 
the limits of that knowledge which is obtained 
from nature, and that which is obtained from 
Reve In both cases, what is known, runs 
Out Into an infinite unknown. Nature places us 
&t once in a universe of infinity and of seclu- 
sion. A universe thickly peopled, and yet every 
fami y dealt with apart. 


ition. 


She suggests a proba- 
ble connexion between our planet, and myriads 
©! other worlds, and awakens our curiosity as to 
the mo.les of being in those worlds, but furnishes 
ho means of gratifying that curiosity. She treats 
man as a learner, atschool upona particular plan 
'n Wiis great building, and teaches him that his 
business is to learn the lessons that are taught 
here, and be content; although he can see that 
What he knows here, has a connexion with 
much more that is unknown. 


Bible, 


It is so with the 
It does not present man with a system 





2. The pardon of sin without an atone- 
ment is impossible, because it would im- 
ply mutability, and inconsistency tn the 
character of God. When God threatens 
to punish sinners, he avows his deep ab- 
herrence of sin. If he should pardon in 
an arbitrary manner while the reasons 
for punishment exist precisely as contem- 
plated in the threatening of punishment, 
his actions would not harmonize with his 
words. In threatening to punish sinners, 
God takes the ground that the puntshiment 
threatened is demanded by justice, and 
that he will execute justice. If he were 
to pardon sinners while the reasons for 
punishment were unaltered, he would 
take the ground that justice does not de- 
mand the punishment of sinners, or else 
that he will not regard the claims of jus- 
tice. But God is not thus mutable 
inconsistent. And as an atonement pre- 
sents the only wayin which the pardon of 
sin is Consistent with justice, it also pre- 
sents the only way in which God would 
be consistent with himself in bestowing 
pardon. 

3. Pardon of sin without an atonement 
is impossible, because it would annihilate 
the cardinal reason why God should be 
loved supremely, viz., his moral excel- 
lence. God is glorious in his full array 
of attribates. But he ts amiable because 
heis holy. His natural attribuces, self 
existence, independence, omnipresence, 
omnipotence, omniscience, are grand and 
awful. But when viewed as separate from 
moral goodness, they have nothing amia- 
ble in them. Associated with moral 
goodness and influenced by it, they con- 
stitute a character of infinite loveliness— 
associated with moral depravity and influ- 
enced by it, they would constitute a 
character infinitely odious. Moral good- 
ness is the crowning excellence of Jeho- 
vah. That remaining faultless—behold 


him on the throne, worthy of supreme | 


love from all in heaven, and all on earth: 


that destroyed, what would he be but a) 


tyrant, to be feared and hated? Su- 
preme love for him then would be a fault, 
and nota virtue But as pardon without 
an atonement would be unjust, it would 


involve a sacrifice of God's character, and | 


of his claim to universal 
Pardon at such expense is impos- 


a forfeiture 
love. 
sible. 

4. The pardon of sin without 
atonement would be impossible, because 


its effects on the government of God | q still more striking exhibition of his pa-| current of some mighty stream 3 and not 


would be disastrous. A perfect govern- 
ment must be founded upon perfect prin- 
ciples; and must have all its measures in 
harmony with these principles. If any 
of the measures of government are un- 
just, the government is imperfect; and it 
cannot be obligatory upon subjects to give 
it their unqualified approbation and sup- 
port. ‘To suppose that God may do in- 
justice, is to admit that his creatures 
may rightfully oppose him. Now 
pardon without an atonement would be 
unjust, it would be a warrant for rebel- 
lion. Moreover, it would fill those who 
would otherwise be loyal, with distrust, 
uncertainty, and fear. They could have 
no fixed principles upon which to antict- 
pate the future conduct of God, or their 
future treatment at his hauds. Uf God 
will do wrong in one instance, he may in 
another. If he will pardon sinners at 
the expense of justice, he may inflict 
evils upon the upright at the expense of 
justice. Consequently, the minds of the 


as 


upright would be agitated with alarm. | 


Besides, sinners would in this condition 
of things despise the government of God. 
If sinners contemplate God in his essen- 
tial glory, and his government as immu- 
tably just, they may fear, and hate, but 
cannot despise. “* The devils know, and 
tremble.” The majesty and righteous- 
ness of God's government overawes their 
rebellious spirit, and commands respect 


even from them. They feel, in despite of | 


hate, how awful goodness is. But every 


thing would be changed if God should | The ball will lose its way; the bayonet) from Bombay to Ahmedougger are about 


do wrong. His enemies, whether men 


or devils, might then say, it is no worse} a hero. 


and | 


dead—aud also subject himself and pos-| 
terity to temporal death; and were not| 
these evils a part of the penalty of the} 
law, as well as efernal death, or the im- 
prisonment of the soul in bell? 1 have 
ever so understood the subject, and on 
the last Sabbath thus explained it to a 
large class of adults in a Sabbath school, 
and this is @ reason why | wish to see it) 
further discussed. LT had supposed the 
* Assembly of Divines,” Dr. Scott, and 
other commentators so understood this! 
subject. Wall ** Calvin,” or yourselves, | 
Messrs. Editors, or some other able hand, | 
set a large of believers in. the! 
doctrine of depravity, i. e. spiritual death, | 
right on this point. 
Boston, Jan. 6, 1244. 


number 
A Layman. 


FOR THE BOSTON RECORDER 


TESTIMONIES AGAINST WAR. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON ON WAR. 


What might be done with what war costs. 
—** Had the money which bas been spent 
in the present war, (1798) been employ- 
ed in making roads, and constructing ca- 
nals of navigation and irrigation through 
the country, not a house in the Highlands 
of Scothand,or the mountains of Auvergne, 
| would have been without a boat at its door, 
farillof water in’ every field, and a road 
{to its market town. Had the money we 
have ourselves lost by the lawless depre- 
dations of all the belligerent powers been 
| employed in the same way, what commu- 
| nications would have been opened of 
| roads and waters ! Yet, were weto go 
| to war for redress, we should only plunge 

deeper into loss, and disable ourselves for 
| half a century more, attaining the same 
| A war would cost us more than! 


| 





} end, 
would cat through the Isthmus of Darien; 
| and that of Suez might have been opened 
with what a single year has seen thrown 
away upon the rock of Gibraltar. These) 
| truths are palpable, and must, in the pro-| 
gress of time, have their influence on the 
minds and conduct of nations.” 

These remarks, though tinctured some- 
| what with Jefferson’s well known skepti- 
| cism, are much clearer and stronger than) 
could have been expected from such a 


jiman; and the following contrast, though 


| 


an | not designed by himselfas such, between| steep, and present the appearance ata 


Napoleon and William Penn, will farnish 


| cifie views and feelings. 
| Jefferson's final estimate of Penn and 
| Napoleon, of the peace man and the war- 
rior.—Alluding to the commemoration of 
Penn's arrival in this country, he says: 
“1 learn, with sincere pleasure, that a 
day will be set apart for rendering the 
honors so justly due to the greatest law- 
giver the world has ever produced; the 
first in ancient or modern times, who 
has laid the foundation of government on 
the pure and unadulturated principles of 
| Peace, of Reason, and Right; and in 
parallelism with whose institutions, to 
name the dreams of a Minos and a So- 
lon, or the military and monkish estab- 
lishments of a Lycurgus, is truly an 
abandonment of all regard to the only 
| legitimate object of government, the hap- 
| piness of man.” | 
| Ina letter addressed to John Adams | 
after the downfall of Napoleon, he ex-| 
claims, ** how miserably, how meanly has| 
he closed his inflated career! What a 
| sample of the bathos will bis history pre-| 
}sent! Bonaparte was a lion only in the! 
| field; in civil life, a cold-blooded, caleu-| 
| lating, uoprincipled usurper, without a 
| virtue; no statesman, knowing nothing 
| of commerce, political economy, or civil 
| government. I once supposed him a} 
greatman; but now I set him down as a 
great seoundrel only.” IneNICUS. 


i 

| 

Suwarrow’s Catechism, or the Soldier's| 
| Duties. —“ Pash hard with the bayonet.| 


never. The ball is a fool; the bayonet! 


Stab onee; and off with the} country gently slopes towards the east, 


Turk from the bayonet! 
ond! Stab the thira! A hero will stab 
half a dozen! If three attack you, stab 
the first, fire on the second, and bayonet 
the third !”" 

Here is war; and can such a set of 
duties be reconciled with the gospel ? 
Is there a Christian way of doing such 
things; a way acceptable to a God of 
love ; a way in which Paul or Christ 
would have done them ? 1. 


Stab the sec-| and the waters of this region flow in that 


direction through the Godavery and its 
branches, into the Bay of Bengal. 
Yours very truly, E. 





FOR THE BOSTON RECORDER. 


CLERICAL PASTIME. 


Clergymen in this country have but a 
faint practical idea of the luxurious leis- 
ure which is permitted to their more for- 
tunate brethren of the English Establish- 
ment. We see it stated in alate English 
paper, that the Reverend Mr. Gleig 
has announced for publication, a new 
novel, entitled * The Light Dragon.” 

It may perhaps be regarded as one of 
the peculiar advantages of an Establish- 
ment, that, through the fostering care of 
the State, the spiritual wants of the flock 
are not allowed to intrude upon the pas- 
time of the shepherd. ‘Thus the clergy 
of the English Church—not being cramp- 
ed by that monotonous eare for souls 
which is involved in the voluntary prin- 
ciple—have free opportunity for both 
physical and intellectual relaxation. They 
may expand their chests by the salutary 
exercise of fox-hunting, and other games 
which have become proverbially clerical 
amusements; or they may expand their 
minds by the oecasional production of a 
play or a novel, and thus preserve them- 
selves from the contagious illiberality of 
theological study, and those other em- 
ployments which * dissenters ” have come 
to regard as the appropriate work of the 
ministry. Fr. A. 





MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE, 
LETTERS FROM REV. E. BURGESS. 


A series of letters appeared, some time since, 
inthe Recorder, from Rev. E. Burgess, mission- 
ary at Ahmednuggur, and he has now favored 
us with other communications, the first of which 
appears below. Mr. Burgess is extensively 
known in thie region, and his letters will be read 
with interest. For the sake of greater familiari- 
ty, he directs them to his brother. 

Aumepnueeur, Oct. 2d, 1843. 

My Dear Brornuer:—In your last, 
you remind me of not having fulfilled my 
promise, that I would write you partic- 
ularly respecting the country, the gov- 
ernment, and the people of India. You 
are not the only individual to whom i 
made such promises on leaving America, 
or from whom I have received requests, 
to write particularly respecting my cir- 
cumstances and labors. To comply 
with every request of that kind that 1 
have received, would require an amount 
of labor which my strength, and the im- 
perative duties of my situation will not per- 
mit me to attempt. Corresponding with 
friends, | hold to be a duty which the 
missionary should not neglect. That is 
an important means of keeping alive in 
the churches of our native land an inter- 
est in the cause of missions; and not only 
this, but it keeps open a channel for the 
interchange of sympathetic feeling, which 
is of the last importance to the missiona- 
ry. The arrival of a packet of letters 
‘from home” gives a variety, and im- 
parts a life and energy at which he is 
sometimes astonished. But unless he 
write much himself, his packets will be 
few and small, and he will be deprived 
of one important means of keeping his 
mind ina tone of healthy activity. Yet 
sometimes, the labors of keeping up all 
his correspondence is more than be can 
Sustain. 
me. It 
vidual 





FOR THE BOSTON RECORDER 


THE PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE COL- 
PORTEUR SYSTEM. 

The following extracts from the letters 
of Colporteurs, received by the Am. 
Tract Society during a single week, will 
give some insight into the practical work- 
ing of this system, and will furnish some 
eoneeption of the need there is of such an 
operation, if our whol population are ever 
to be evangelized. 

Nearly 50 other Colporteurs, about one 
third of whom are Germans, are success- 
fully engaged in the same labors. 

Rhode Island. 

A letter from Mr. John Clark, who has 
distributed some 30,000 volumes in Rhode 
, | Island, says, ** 1 have been in the wilder- 
Such ts certainly the case with | ness of R. LL, fora long time, and find 
is difficult to give every indi- | much to encourage as well as much to try 
friend that attention which even | me. My sales do not amount to much 
politeness requires, much more to an-| from week to week in these destitute 
swer their inquiries with that care which jtowns; but the books go to the very 
the good of the cause demands. place where they are most needed. You 
would be surprised to visit fifty families in 
succession, and not find as many pages 
which will at least relheve me much, and | of religious reading of auy hind to em 
perhaps accomplish the object TE have in | all, unless it be of the sort alluded to by 
view, as well as any Leould adopt. My | one man, who, when I asked him if be 
plan is this, to write a few letters on | had any religious books, said, “he had 
the subjects in regard to which you and | ¢he History of the French War!” This 
other friends inquire, and ask the editors | isin New England! 
of the Boston Recorder to publish them | 
in therr paper, and send the papers con- | 
containing the letters to those individuals | 
for whom they were desigued. 





Iu these | 
inquiring what course | 
to pursue, Lhave devised an expedient 


circumstances, in 


Michigan. 


Mr. Elijah Clark, who is laboring as a 
Although | Colporteur in S. Michigan, explains fully 
this may be a novel way of doing things, | the reasons for granting so many books— 
and one for which there is no precedent, | the region in which he was at work being 
yet Lhope neither you nor the editors will | recently settled, and the people destitute 
objectit. Should itat any ume appear to | of money, and mostly of religious books 
them that they are filling their columns) of any kind. In his journal are found 
with that which has more than once been | memoranda like the following: * Lealled 
published in the Missionary Herald, with | on a newly-formed family, both parties 
which Christians in New England and tn | irreligious: no Bible: no religious books: 
general are familiar, or in which the great | no money. Gave them Baxter's Call and 
mass of his readers will not be interest- | afew Tracts. The next family was in 
ed, | hope they will reflect that there are | the same condition. Called on Mr. B. 
afew who will probably be interested, and and wife, backsliders: too much in debt 
that they are at least relleving a poor to buy books: gave them appropriate 
missionary of no inconsiderable labor. Tracts. The next family, which was nu- 
I shall begin with a brief description of merous, has recently emigrated, and were 
the country. mostly professors of religion: had a part 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature | of a Bible and a few other pages of reli- 
of this part of India, as it would appear | gious truth. Gave them a book, Alinanac, 
to a New Englander is, the almost entire anda few Tracts. The houses in this re- 
absence of woodlands or forests. giouw are from half a mile to two miles 
There is nothing in the parts of the apart, and there are many tedious cross- 
country which I have seen, to be compar- | ings and dismal mud-holes. The work is 
ed with the beach, maple, oak, pine and a self-denying, but blessed one.” 
hemlock woods of New England—yet | Ilinoi 
generally speaking, bushes and low trees, | ‘ ep ; 
either single or in clusters, meet the eye Mr. Charles A. Spring reports his la- 
in every direction, and occasionally ina bors for the month Jin visiting: 156 seat- 
fertile spot the traveller is delighted with tered families in Northern Illinois, em- 
a pleasant grove. bracing 1025 with most of 
I shall have occasion to speak of the whom he conversed on spiritual things. 
trees of India in another place. hey were nominally connected with 
The country is neither very level, or thirteen denominations, while 37 families 
very uneven—sinall ranges of hills from | professed no sympathy with any religious 
200 to 500 feet in height, traverse it in ; sect. The amount of sales during the 
all directions. These hills are often very | month was $37 25, and 194 volumes were 
distributed gratuitously to the destitute. 
“DP have met with five families in four 
hours,” says Mr. S., “destitute of the 
Bible, and on another occasion, three in 


persons, 


distance of having been washed by the 


unfrequently they appear to rise one ny t 
above another in regular terraces, so that | succession had a the word of God. A 
the level surfaces of summits of equal few days since,” he continues, * 1 made 
height can be traced as far as the eye | two barter trades on your account. For 
canreach. Thereis much excellent land | four volumes of Bulwer’s Novels I gave 
in this country. I think a larger pro-| Bogue and Practical Piety: for ‘the 
portion of the land is arable than in New | Devil on two sticks’ and two other per- 
England, yet there is much that is unfit | mictous works | gave ‘two sticks’ which 
for agricultural purposes; taking the coun- have often fuiled the prince of darkness— 
try asa whole, as far as I have had the Baxter and Payson. When I get the 
opportunity of observing, 1 do not think | trash in my possession I burn it, so that 
it will compare with the more fertile parts | more mischief may be done. 1 am 
of the United States. The valley of the | fully convinced that, under certain cir- 
Godavery river, which at the nearest | cumstances, in a country like this, where 
point is about 50 miles from Ahmednug- | every book is read by all the neighbor- 
gur,in many places would not suffer in | hood, a quiet supplanting of bad hooks m 
comparison with that of the Connecticut. | this way will be greatly honoring God, and 
This stream in this part of its course, is | doing incalculable good.” 
nearly the size of the Connecticut at Bel- | There is only space for a single extract 
lows Falls, and its valley from 30 to 50 from his glowing Journal: “*Came near 
miles wide. It should be remarked, }to a very humble hut: found a young 
however, that the volume of water in| Woman with a child in her arms. No 
the rivers of India, varies far more in dif- | sooner did I allude to the things of eter- 
ferent seasons of the year than in rivers | nity, than her lip quivered, and the silent 
in America, and in the smaller streams {tear told the emotions of the heart. 
especially, there is sometimes an astonish | When her husband came in, | prayed 
ing variation in the course of a day, or with them. They had no Bible nor any 
evena few hours. The story which is | other good book: I gave them a Bible, a 
told to illustrate the foolishness of the | large volume of Tracts, and Baxter's Call, 
man, who, ¢oming toa river sat down and went on my way rejoicing.” 
upon the bank to wait till the waters 
should flow by, would have no point in 
India. A few hours delay is often all 
that is required. 

From the tops of Ghaut mountains 
(which, when we ascend them in coming 


Means To Be Conrent.—Consider you 
have what God allots what 
providence allows you. Your crosses 
and comforts are mixed by his hands. 
It is the will of God that you should be 
thus and thas. Labor then, to have that 
that will be dearer to thee than any thing 
in the world.— Mason. : 


you; his 


2000 feet above the level of the sea,) the 





ee 
CONVERSION OF A ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


The following extract from the last “ Bible 
Society Record,” illustrates the operations of 
the Holy Spirit through the medium of the Bi- 
ble, on the mind of a rigid devotee of the most 
absurd and idolatrous superstition. It devel- 
opes clearly too, the occasion of the malignant 
hate with which the Romish priests pursue the 
Bible, and aim to prevent its falling into the 
hands of their people—even burning it whenev- 
er they can seize it. Let the word of God 
“have free course,” and Romanism cannot 
stand, more than the hoar frosts of « inter befure 
the summer’s sun. Shall it not “run,” then 
and be glorified ? 


A young gentleman of excellent quali- 
fications established himself as a teacher 
of the French language at St. Albans, 
and went to beard in the family of Rev. 
B. 1 - He was at first so thoroughly 
devoted to Catholicism that he would not 
hear Mr. 1—— either read the Scriptures 
or pray; but uniformly absented himself 
from devotion. But being very courte- 
ously invited on one occasion, he remain- 
ed for that time. While the Scriptures 
were read his soul was captivated. They 
were to him a well of living water; and 
he resolved never to absent himself from 
these devotions again. He took the 
|Bible and read for himself. He exam- 
lined, reflected, and discerned the truth as 
jit is in Christ. Soon he was convinced 
[that he was a sinner, though he had 
jthought himself a perfect’ saint. His 
guilt increased until he felt it to be like a 
mountain’s weight to crush him down to 
j death. He felt that it was wrong to 
jpray tothe Virgin Mary for aid, and that 
leonfession of sin to a priest, with the 
{hope of pardon, was deceptive. Thus 
jconvineed of his popish error, he medi- 
tated a renunciation. But his wife and 
friends were still in Canada, and strenu- 
ously attached to Romanism. He fear- 
jed a separation, if it should be known 
that he was a protestant. His mind be- 
jeame greatly excited and alarmed; by 
jday he walked his house, and by night 
jhe rolled and wept upon his w eary couch, 
jAt length, feeling that if he was not will- 
jing, if necessary, to forsake father, moth- 
ler, brother, sister, and even his wife, for 
Christ’s sake, he was unworthy of the 
j Saviour, in the midst of deep distress he 
threw himself from the bed upon the floor, 
fell upon his knees, and in the darkness 
and silence of a midnight 
Paul and prison, called upon 
God through Jesus Christ. And, said he, 
\* He heard me, and my burden rolled off, 
and T arose light and happy, and have 
been so ever since.” *N 








hour, like 
Silas in 


ow,’ he says to 
his countrymen and others, *I have my 


religion in my heart; before, it was all 
vette, tite the tee ce UT the IicUS, 


THE SPIRIT AROUSED. 
| ‘The Edinburgh Witness says we are 
|\thoroughly convinced that a powerful re- 
jaction against the spirit of Popish and 
Erastian encroachment is rapidly springing 
up in England—that it was mightily fos- 
tered by Sir James Graham's Factory Bill, 
and that it will be blown into a flame by 
the approaching deputations in reference 
to our persecuted church. By the time 
that Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds, 
are thoroughly aroused—that London, the 
mighty heart of England, is stirred—that 
Oxford, Cambridge, Canterbury, York, and 
all the cathedral towns have been visited— 
we are convinced that the Christian people 
of England will see [what thousands of them 
see already,] that our question is destined 
to shake the empire, and to be, as the times 
of the Covenant, the true antagonist of 
Puseyism, of spiritual tyranny on the one 
hand, and of civil despotism on the other. 
It is a wonderful aud mysterious Provi- 
dence by which Sir Robert Peel is made 
the instrument of forcing a flood of active 
Scotchmen across the border, by which, 
after another revolution of two centuries, 
the cloud, as small as a man’s hand, which 
rests at first on our Scottish mountains, is 
jat length made again to cover the whole of 
| England. 
| GOING 


TO PARTIES OR TO CHURCH. 

We are a strange people! An invita- 
tion is received for Father, Mother, Daugh- 
ters, &c., to a snug party. It is accepted, 
The day comes—the hour approaches— 
alas! alas! 


‘Ingens pluvia descendit, horridaque tempestas.’ 


What is to be done—the mother’s silk will 
be spoiled, and the daughter's hair dis- 
ordered pastendurance. A coach is hired, 
all is well; the expense is a trifle, and the 
disappointment could not be endured. 
Sunday morning comes—the bell from the 
sanctuary summons us to 
“Welcome the day that God hath blest, 
The type of heaven's eternal rest.”’ 

A slight rain is falling, and all around is 
wet and dreary. Father feels a disinclina- 
tion to go out; mother has a slight cold, 
and daughters cannot show off their finery! 
A coach is so expensive too. The party 
attraction too strong to be resisted. 
The visit to the house of God is a second- 
ary Take again the man 
alone no matter how pitiless the storm; 
the snow may fall—the sleet may drive— 
the rain may pour down in all its force ;— 
he is punctual to the hour at his place of 
business; distance, combined with other 
disagreeables, deters him not—he braves 
them all. How is it on the Holy Day 
that calls us to think of God and his mer- 
cies? A-slight fall of rain, the mere ap- 
prehension of a storm, suflices to keep him 
from the house of God, and to make him 
disregard the things of eternity 


is an 


' 
consideration! 


There is 
—there can be no excuse, for this mode of 
procedure ; it is a disgrace to our reasoning 
faculties, and places us before God in the 
attitude of contemners of his Holy Word. 


h 


Exchange paper. 


“A Sweer Monser.”—Three corres- 
pondents have enquired of our lay preach- 
er Sancho, for bis authority in using as 
Scripture the common expression, ** Roll- 
ing sin as a sweet morsel under the 
This phrase has probably origi- 
nated from an expression in Job xx. 12, 


13.—N. Y. Observer. 


tongue. 
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REPORTED FOR THE BOSTON RECORDER. 


PRES. HOPKINS’S LECTURES BEFORE THE 
LOWELL INSTITUTE, 
ON REVEALED RELIGION. 


FOURTH LECTURE. 
Coincidence of Christianity with natural religion. 

Truth, said the speaker, is one. If God has 
made a Revelation in one form, it must coincide 
with what he has taught in another form. If it 
could be shown that Christianity did not coin- 
cide with the teachings of nature, it would be 
conclusive against it. But if there be such a 
coincidence, it furnishes a strong argument in 
favor of the Christian religion. 

By natural religion was meant, that knowl- 
edge of God and of duty which may be acquired 
by man without a revelation. By this Dr. Hop- 
kins did not mean to imply that revealed religion 
was not natural, for he conceived that the origt- 
nal and natural state of man was one of direct 
communication with God, The term natural 
was used simply to distinguish the knowledge 
which man might gain from nature, from that 
which Revelation alone teaehes. As revealed 
religion consists, not in the partial or perverted 
views of any sect, but in that which the Bible 
teaches and which may be found there ; so natur- 
al religion consists, not in what has been dis- 
covered, but in wiiat nature actually teaches, and 


which the diligent and candid student may 
learn. 


How then are the teachings of natural religion 
made known? Concerning God and his attri- 
butes they are made known by reasoning from 
effects tocauses. [Her mode of teaching duly is 
by the tendencies and results of actions. Con- 
duct which evidently tends to, and results in the 
good of man, individually and socially, we infer 
is agreeable to the will of God. Conduct which 
is attended with different results, we say is con- 
trary to his will. 

This mode of teaching, however, said Dr. 
Hopkins, by tendencies and results, is not well 
adapted to the common mind. To comprehend 
these tendencies and results, and especially te 





trace them out originally, requires a philosopher 
of the highest order. Men are greatly divided 
as to the tendencies and results of a tariff, which 
it would seem easy to test to the satisfaction of 
all. And if it beso, on a subject which appeals 
solely to men’s interests, how much more with 
those courses of conduct in which moral ten- 
dencies are to be considered, and in which the 
strong natural feelings of the heart are at work 
to bias the judyment. Considering also how 
complex are the tendencies of actions, and how 
remote often are their results, can we wonder 
that nothing like a perfect system of natural re- 
ligion was ever discovered by man? 

It is difficelt to know precisely how much to 
attribute to natural religion. There are many 
things, which, when known, so commend them- 
selves to reason, as to Jead us to think they 
might have been discovered. Hence deists 
have claimed some principles as discovered by 
reason, as the pardon of sin on repentance, 
which are unquestionably due to Revelation 
alone. Natural religion cannot teach facts, 
but only laws and tendencies, and it never could 
facts whivk He ut the 
foundation of a system of mercy. 


Beare teehee thew swe 


Now, said the speaker, if a system, claiming 
to be from heaven, actually comprises a perfect 
system of natural religion, gathering up all the 
obscure voices which nature utters, and tracing 
out the indistinct lines which she has written ; 
and if it originated amonga people not addicted 
to philosophical studies, and without education, 
we may well inquire, “whence had these men 
this wisdom?” But Christianity has actually 
done this, and here we challenge the scrutiny of 
the infidel. We defy him to point out a single 
duty ever whispered by nature, which is not in- 
culcated in the New Testament. We defy him 
to point out a single precept of Christianity 
which does not receive the sanction of natural 
religion, as declared by beneficial consequences. 
Moral philosophy and political economy, and 
the science of politics, so far as these are sound, 
are but experience echoing back the teachings 
of Christianity. Here Dr. H. referred to the 
precepts which inculcate temperance, the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, &c., and showed that 
they only taught what science, eighteen hundred 
years later, had found to be agreeable to the 
laws of human existence and happiness. In re- 
gard to every thing that would lead to unhappi- 
ness, Christianity had from the first, stood at the 
entrance of the paths, and lifted up its warning 
voice, and still the nations have rushed on, and 
reaped the fruit of their devices. It was shown 
also that the precepts of Christian morality were 
original with Christ, at least as to their practi- 
cal enforcement; such was the condemnation 
of war, retaliation, polygamy, and the duty of 
meekness, the love of enemies, &c., so that 





Christ not merely made some improvements,such 
as a great genius might make; but standing just 
where others had stood, with no education, and 
no knowledge of Greek and Roman literature in 
the common way, he adopted al) that was good 
in the prevalent systems, and introduced so much | 
that was new, that his system was not only per- | 
fect,but new and original. All this, it was argued, 
could not be the result of human sagacity. 

From this the lecturer proceeded to test the | 
morality of Christianity by the consciences of | 
men, and argued that Christianity, whether test- | 
ed by teudencies or by conscience is perfect, | 
and was the only system, which, if carried out, | 
would promote human happiness in all the re-! 
lations of life. 

But in meeting this test, it was said, Chris- | 
tianity has had a difficult task to perform. It! 
has had to perform things, neither of which has | 
been done by any other system. 

i It was necessary that it should not only as- 
sume a perfect standard, but that it should apply 
a perfect law to those complex and diversified 
cases which arise when Jaw is violated. Chris- 
tianity lays down many precepts for the regula- 
tion of the conduct of beings who are inclined 
to inflict injury on each other. Does it, to con- 
ciliate human prejudice and passion, ever abate 
anything of its original and fundamental princi- 
ple? It incurred violent opposition, because of 
the high standard it assumed; but did this op- 
position ever induce Christ or those who follow- 
ed him, to soften down their requirements, lest 
they should incur the charge of teaching an i:n- 
practicable morality ? There are in 
the Gospel no jesuistical exceptions or reserva- 
tions, and nothing short of perfect integrity | 
could have thus adhered to the law; and nothing | 
Jess than divine wisdom could have adapted it to} 
the peculiar circumstances of man in this world. 

2. Christianity, it has been shown, reveals} 
some things concerning God, peculiar to itself, | 
and the question is whether those additional 
revelations are in keeping with those of nature. 


Never. 














So far as Christianity coincides with nature, it | 
meets the demands of conscience. Does it do | 
this when it passes beyond nature to those fuller 
revelations which it makes of God and duty? 
So accustomed are we to think of God as invest- 
ed with those paternal and moral attributes 
which Christianity ascribes to him, that we lit- 
tle think of the difficulty of combining with 
these, the tremendous natural attributes shad- 
dowed forth in the agencies of nature. We 
forget the distressing perplexity in which the 
greatest and best men of antiquity were in re- 
pecting the moral attributes of God, and seem to 
think it a matter of course, that Christianity 
should carry out in all its conceivable perfection, 
the dim revelations of nature coming from God. 
This it does indeed, with such care, and with so 
little philosophical disquisition, that we scarcely 
give it credit for what ithas done. It is related 
of a palace built by a genii, that all the treas- 
ures of a great monarch were not sufficient to 
complete one of the windows which had been 
left unfinished. And when I see, said Dr. H. 
how fragmentary the structure of religion was 
left by nature, and how inadequate all the labors 
of man had proved for its completion ; and when 
I look at the glorious and completed dome 
reared by Christianity, I cannot but feel that 
other than human hands have been employed in 
its structure. 

3. But in neither of the particulars just named, 
do we find the most difficult task which Chris- 
tianity had to perform. Its professed object 
was, to introduce a system of lenity, and this in 
its very nature tends to weaken the sanctions of 
law. All agree that the full authority of God's 
law must be sustained; but how can this be 
done while pardon is granted. Christianity has 
attempted to meet this difficulty. That God might 
be just and justify them that believe, is declared 
to be the great object of Revelation. If men 
have offered sacrifices, it has been under the idea 
that God might be moved like an earthly mon- 
arch, and never under the idea of him as 
having an inflexible regard to rectitude. But 
these questions must be met by a religion that 
would deal fairly with enlightened minds. 
Standing where I do, said Dr. H., it would not 
become me to state the method in which I sup- 
pose Christianity has solved this problem. I 
wish solely to draw attention to the difficulty of 
the problem, to the fact that this difficulty was 
fully understood by the original writers on 
Christianity, and that they profess to have 
solved it. If they have done this, then how 
divine the wisdom which could thus meet the 
demands of enlightened conscience by sustain- 
ing law, and at the same time provide for the 
wants of the guilty! 

4. There was one thing more for Christianity 
to do, if it would meet the demands of con- 
science. It must satisfy our natural sense of 
justice with reference to the disorders of this 
present vy orld. These presenta difficulty which 
was felt ages since, and Dr. H. quoted at length 
from Job, David, and others. “Some remove 
landmarks. They pluck the fatherless from 
the breast, &c., and God imputeth not folly 
them.” History 
were 


unto is full of aggravated 


wrongs; examples found in the slave 
trade, in slavery as it now exists, in the peas 
Without a 
Revelation, this world must present a most per- 
plexing state of things. Chistianity solves the 
difficulty by bringing to view a day of the “ res- 
titution of all things,” when there shall be a 
full and complete adjudication of al! present ir- 
regularities and wrongs. 

The speaker now proceeded to the morality of 
the gospel, and thought this the more remarka- 


antry of Europe and of Ireland. 


ble, as the primary object of Christianity was 








not to provide for the welfare of man in this 


life. 
light.” Many of the forms of morality inculcat- | 
ed here, are but the garments of Christianity ; | 


and great as is the blessing of a perfect system of 


It was, to bring “life and immortality to 


morality, it is only incidental,and may be compar- 
ed toa branch from the stem of the palm tree, 
which still passes on upward, and produces its 
fruit from a magnificent blossom at the top. Thus 
morality is the fruit of Christianity, but it is 
borne on the Jewer branches, while the doc- 
trine of salvation expands at the top, and sheds 
its fragrance over the nations. 
Dr. H. proceeded to show that the doctrines of | 

Christianity are not !ess peculiar than its moral- 
ity, and that we cannot rationally receive the 


morality and reject the doctrines. (1.) Because 


| 
| 
| 
man could not have originated such a system. 
(2.) Because it is incredible and contradictory, | 


to suppose that men of truth and uprightness 
would deliberately attempt to deceive mankind 
concerning their highest interests. (3.) The in- 
timate connection which naturally exists be- 
tween morality and religion forbids such a sup- 
position. (4.) The peculiarity of the Gospel so 
grows out of its doctrines, and derives from them 
its importance, that it cannot be separated from 
thein. 

Let no one suppose then, that he can separate 
morality from religion. Christianity is nota he- 
terogeneous mass. It is one; and must be ac- 
cepted or rejected together. We might expect 
therefore what has always happened, that any | 
attempt to separate this morality from religion, 
and yet give it power, would be like the attempt 
to separate the branch from the parent stock, 
and yet cause it to live. We ought to expect 
that if a perfect morality were ever to come up 
out of the wilderness of this world, she would 
come not alone, but “leaning on her beloved.” 








THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


The latest intelligence concerning this 
church is of a flattering nature, though the vol- 
untary principle has still much to contend | 
with. Not a few, even among the seceders, | 
“who have grown oldin the harness of a State 
alliance,” are more than willing to remain un- | 
der the wing of the Establishment. They 
claim that the church of Scotland has been 
robbed of her liberties,—the liberty of choos- 
ing her own ministers, &c., and only ask a re- 
dress of those grievances, professing a readi- 
ness then to return to the establishment. They | 
have left “ Egypt,” but still cherish a longing 
for her “ flesh-pots,” and of course they move in | 
their great enterprise, with a faltering step. 

The majority however—are supposed to be | 
of another sort. They would without a tear | 
give to the establishment the parting hand, and 
go for voluntarism in the fullest sense. Such | 
a man is Dr. Candlish, who, at a late meeting 
in Edinburgh, after his return from England, as | 
a member of the Scotch delegation for obtain- | 
ing funds, said, “ We represented ourselves as 





a spiritual church, claiming toleration and liber- 
ty of worship from the lordly proprietors of the 
soil. The rulers of the earth seem resolved to 
put down the spiritual kingdom of Christ, to 
put down the free church, and to force upon | 
her conditions incompatible with her allegiance | 
to Christ. ‘The great question is already raised, 

can the states of this world tolerate a kingdom 

which does not exist in dependance upon hes | 


first edition, if we mistake not, was 3000 copies. 


power? Will the great ones of the world allow 
and suffer a society to exist, which does not! 
crouch under their feet,and own their domina-| 
tion.” He admitted the authority of the mag- 
istrate in civil matters, but denied it in matters 
religious. 

The men of the free church, who have gone 
out upon the voluntary principle, deserve uni- 
versal sympathy and approval. ‘They have 
burst the ties of old and cherished ecclesiastical 
connexions, sacrificed emoluments, abandoned 
their churches, and borne down the prejudices 
of education and habit, in obedience to the 
claims of conscience and a pure religion. Men 
who have begun thus, and upon such principles, 
will be likely to be stedfast. We think better 
of them than to believe, that even upon a “ re- 
dress of grievances,” they would go back toa 
State alliance. Any very strong tendency that 
way, would create a wide distrust of the prin- 
ciples on which their conduct has been based, 
and would dry up the charities which are now 
so freely flowing in to them from this and other 
countries; for, upon their return, the chapels 
which friends abroad are helping them to build, 
would become at once the property of the Es- 
tablishment. But itis doubtful whether the free 
church could if it would, renew its State alliance 
upon its own terms, because the State would 
never accede to those terms. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Destitution of Bibles.—So far as Caledonia Co. 
Vermont, has been explored recently, from five 
to forty families were found destitute in each 
town—making 374 for the county. In Chit- 
tendon Co., so far as ascertained, the destitute 
families average about thirty for each town; 
In one town in Addison Co., forty families have 
been found destitute, and it was believed that at 
least ten more were in the same condition. In 
nine counties on Black River, Illinois, contain- 
ing 3,510 families, 364 were found destitute, and 
supplied by the agent. In Rhode Island, the 
agent in ten towns and a part of three others, 
visited 5,667 families, and found the entire Bible 
wanting in 862 of them. So says the “ Bible 
Society record, for January.” And this is prob- 
ably but a fair specimen of the country at large. 
Are the churches sufficiently awake to the duty 
of searching out those families that have not 
“the bread of life” And are 
they sufficiently alive to the duty of carrying 
that bread to those who must perish without it + 


in their houses ? 


Would they suffer an equal number of families 
within their reach to remain month after month 
destitute of the “bread that perisheth?” No. 
They would shudder at the thought! But is it 
more a deed of celestial charity to preserve the 
body from destruction, than to feed the undying 
spirit with the bread of everlasting life ? 
Distribution of Bibles.—They are freely giv- 
en to those who have not the means of paying 
forthem. They are sold at cost, or less than 
Muc h 


of course depends on the judgment of the agent, 


that, to those who have ability to pay. 


By one means or other, he aims to placea Bi- 
ble in every family, and thus leave them with- 
out excuse, if they know not the will of God. 
Even the Bible is more valued when it costs 
something tothe worldly man, than when it 


comes to him without money and without price. 











The amount donated by the Rhode Island agent, 


for example, was #22000, and the amount sold | 


$1,201,907. 2850 Bibles and Testaments were 
Who can 
blessed influences thus diffused 
individuals 


thus disposed of in seven months. 
calculate the 
abroad, over and communities, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
by the operations of the Bible Society ? 
Reception of Bibles. 
are made glad; hope takes the place of de- 
spondency ; faith succeeds to unbelief; and joy 
prevails over The Of 


grief. protestant 


her husband, and rejoices over it as an inesti- 


mable treasure. A poor woman whose husband 
is a drunkard, receives a Bible as a gift, but 
can have no rest till she earns 25 cents, and her 
daughter 25 more, to pay for it, and thus testify 
A Catholic 
lady sends her husband to entreat a Bible of the} 


agent, and he, though unable to read, adds his| 


her gratitude to the Bible Society. 


own entreaties, and says, “ I want her to have 
one, 80 she can read to me.” “ Some kind spirit 
sent you here,” says an elderly lady tothe agent, 
on receiving a copy of the octavo Testament 
with the Psulums—* [ have long been desirous 
of having the Bible in such print that I could 
read it myself.” “O, says another, this is just 
sucha Bible as 1 have long wanted "—(an octa- 
vo)}—“ I shall read ita great deal more now.” 
Saith God—* Comfort ye, comfort ye my peo- 
ple.” Where is comfort for the guilt-stricken 
offender against God, but in “the word of eter- 
nal life ? 

«1 Good example.—Mr. John Sholl of Hano- 
ver, Pa., contributed 800 to the Bible Society, 
from the fruits of hie labors, to constitute two 
daughters and a daughter-in-law, Life Members 
of the A. B.S. A most happy method of testi- 
fying his love to his children, his fellow men, and 
his Saviour. To his children he can have no 
better legacy than “ Life membership ” in this 
and other kindred institutions, unless it be the 
legacy of the “ prayers of faith”’ May many /a- 
boring fathers, as well as rich and independent 
men, lay up for their children treasures that 
moth and rust cannot corrupt, nor thieves steal, 
in the Bank of Faith, whose office is always 
open at the Rooms of the Bible Society, and 
other benevolent Associations. 

The Bible in the East.—Mr. Schauffler writes, 
that the providential opening for the Hebrew 
Spanish Old Testament, is much greater than 
he himself expected; that the Rabbis, from 
whom much opposition was anticipated, accept 
it, recommend it, and sell it; and that the way 
is open for so free and speedy a dissemination 
of the book, that it will not be very long before 
a second edition will be recommended. The 


He adds, that it will not be long before the Jews 
will accept the Vew Testament also, and thus 
profess the whole word of God. “The time to 
favor Zion is coming on fast; it is even before 


our doors!” 


Have we not reason to rejoice and 
be glad, that God has thus honored the Ameri- 
can churches, through the Ainerican Bible So- 
ciety, with the instrumentality of giving his 
word in the most acceptable form to lis ancient 


The hearts of thousands | 


wife of al 
rigid Catholic, begs a Bible in the absence of | 





covenant people? Let those outcasts of Israel | 
see us active and liberal, and self-denying in| 
our efforts to do them good; and Jet them un- | 
derstand that it is the love of Christ which con-| 
straineth us, and can it be doubted that ere long! 


they will listen to the voice that proclaims— | 


| * Look unto me, and be ye saved?” May our | 


readers never forget the American Bible Socie- 


| ty, till their right hands forget their cunning. 


Scarcity or Bisies.—It is stated that in a} 
town in Florida,a Justice of the Peace sent a con-| 
stable over the town to find a Bible on which to 
swear witnesses, and not one could be found! 


BOSTON CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
The annua! report of this Society was present- 
ed at the Park street Church on Sabbath eve- 
ning last, by Rev. A, A. Phelps, pastor of the 
Maverick Church, and General Agent of the 
City Missionary Society. 

Contributions during the year have been as 
foliows :—(we omit the cents.) Bowdoin street 
ehurch, $643, Central church, $610, Park street, 
$550, Old South, $506, Mount Vernon, $372, 
Salem street, $200, Essex street, $400, Pine 
Street, $147. Total, $3,431,31. To this have 
been added from other sources, $25,26, making 
a total of receipts of $3,456,57. 

The tract distribution has been vigorously 
prosecuted, as the following statements will 
show. Number of districts 424, containing from 
thirty to sixty familieseach. In these districts, 
398 distributors have been employed, who have 
visited these families once a month or oftener, 
leaving the tract, interesting themselves in 
their temporal and spiritual welfare, and ex- 
tending to them sympathy, counsel, and aid. 
They have distributed 164,603 tracts, of which 
only about one in thirty has been refused. 

The distribution among Seamen has been con- 
ducted each Sabbath morning as follows : 18 dis- 
tributors, 58 Seamen's Boarding houses visited 
from time to time, 6,823 vessels visited, 41,809 
tracts distributed, 35 Bibles and 10 Testaments, 
119 Seamen induced to attend public worship, 8 
Temperance pledges obtained. 

Attendance on public worship. In January 
last it was ascertained, by carefiil investigation, 
that out of a population of 100,000, (which was 
about the population of the city,) only 56,000 
attend upon any place of worship, leaving 44,000, 
or considerably more than one third of the en- 
tire population, as the habitual neglecters of the 
house of God on the Sabbath. 

This result, says the General Agent, was so 


startling, that it was seriously questioned. 





There could not, it was thought, be more than 
ten or fifteen thousand habitual neglecters of 
the sanctuary in the city. Having no motive 


to overstate the facts, and anxious to correct 


the error if it were one, the Board at once set | 
| one living in the public rooms is charged with 


about ascertaining by particular inquiry and 
measurement in each case, the number of act- 
ual sittings, in all the places of worship of 
every kind in the city. 
lows: 


The result was as fol- 


Orthodox Cong’ nalists, 14 places of worship, 14,065 sittings 
Baptists, lo & MOS 
Methodists, ai 7 P20 
Epixcopatians, 414 

Free Will Baptists, 698 
Lutherans, ono 

U altarians, 15.653 

U niversatists, + f0s 
Cathetics, 
Swedenborgians, 
Friends, 
Morsions, 
Christian, 


ee a ee a 


5.368 
sat 
im 
750 
1,403 
83 64,01 
Supposing then every seat to be filled every 
Sabbath, there would still be 36,000 people to 
But the 
it, that it is 
evident the estimate made last year cannot be 
materia ly out of the way. 


be found not in any place of worship. 
seats are not filled,—so far from 


The whole report was of great interest, and 
the facts brought to light by the distributors 
were highly encouraging to the friends of the 
City Mission, and affecting to every benevolent 
heart. After the reading of the Report, an ad- 
dress was made by Rey. N. Adams, enforcing, 


| charity-fund of the Seminary. 


does not depend upon its genealogy, but upon} 
the fact that it is essentially conformed to 
apostolic practice, and imbued with the apostol- 
ic spirit ; and thata call to the ministry consists, 
(1.) In asincere desire to advance the cause of 
truth. (2.) In the possession of the requisite in-| 
tellectual qualifications, and (3.) In the voice of) 
the people inviting the individual to exercise 
these qualifications in their behalf. Ordination 
is the public recognition of such a person, as the) 
possessor of such a call, and does not invest him) 
with any sacramental and mysterious virtues | 
which he did not possess before. Accordingly | 
every denomination makes its own arrange-' 
ments, for the purpose of securing order, and | 
preventing the intrusion of such as have not the 
call above described. } 

Dr. P. re-states the “ true issue,” and asks his 
opponent to come to it, and explain why, if 
prelacy be a vital element in the Church of God, 
there has not been a divine testimony given to- 
it exclusively, so that none should be left to doubt 
that the blessing of God rests upon that minis- | 
try alone, and that that alone has been the chan-| 
nel of spiritual benefits to mankind. Ina word, | 
says Dr. P. “Come to the point and prove, that 
like Gideon’s fleece, the dews of the grace of | 
Heaven have fallen only upon prelatical Rome, 
prelatical Austria, prelatical Russia, prelatical 
England and America, while the rest of Chris- 
tendom is perishing in drought. Prove these) 
things, and your claims are established. But 
until then, be assured that your claims will be 
none the more readily conceded, because they 
are loudly asserted ; on the contrary, every open | 
assault, like that which originated this Contro- | 
versy, will be met with promptness, and re- 
pelled.” 





ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The number of students in this institution, 
according to the catalogue just printed, is, 
Residents 11; Seniors 22; Middle Class 30; 
Juniors 80. Total 93. 
The privileges of this Seminary are gratui- 
tous to a large extent in relation to al] its mem- 
bers. No one is charged for instruction; no} 
room-rent or furniture. To all, whose pecunia- 
ry necessities require it, about half the price of 
the board in commons is allowed from the 
The full price of | 


board in commons is now about $1,062 per week, | 


| so that the price of board for those who are as- | 


| 
| 


sisted from the funds, amounts, for the 40 weeks 
of term-time, to about thirty-two dollars only. 

The number of volumes in the libraries of the | 
Seminary is as follows:— 


Public Library, 13,200 vols. ; Porter Rhetori-| 


| cal, 2600 vols.; Society of Inquiry, 1400 vols. 


Total, 17,200. | 

During the last five years,an accession of 
about 1200 volumes has been made to the public 
library. Among these are valuable donations 
of about 160 volumes, relating to the religious 
history of Scotland, from John Dunlop Esq., of 


| Edinburgh; about 60 volumes of Bibles, Testa- 


by his own happy method of illustration, the | 


Rev. Mr. 
some pertinent remarks, and the audience re- 
tired, with a 


duty of giving alms. 

renewed and deepened convic- 
tion of the importance of the City Mission en- 
terprise, grateful to God for the favor with which 
he has attended it, and resolved, it is believed, 
upon a more vigorous prosecution of a work so 
rich in blessings to all connected with it, wheth 


er as givers or receivers, 
THE 
We closed 


last week with the seventh 


CHURCH CONTROVERSY 


our synopsis of the Controversy 
Nos. eight 


the 


letter, 
and nine have since been received, 


by Dr. Wainwright. 


former 


Ile finds they are not agreed upon first prin- 
ciples, as he had supposed, and therefore must 
take a step backward, He had taken it for grant- 
ed that Dr, Potts, being a Presbyterian divine 
of the “Old School,” would adhere to the stand- 
ards of his Church, respecting the Christian 
He (Dr. W. 


is essential to 


ministry. had asserted, that the 
ministry 
come from Christ through the Apostles. Had 
Dr. P. admitted these principles, the points be- 
tween them would have been reduced to one, 
viz. what is the nature of the apostolical minis- 
try, and does it subsist in one order alone, that 
of Presbyters, or does it require three orders. 
Dr. P. had supposed that a company of Chris- 
tians, cast upon a desert shore, might create a 
valid ministry from one of their own number. 
To meet this, Dr. W. supposes another case. 


Suppose that in the wreck which cast these peo- | churches the rare and valuable writings of the 


ple upon a desert shore, they had lost their last 
copy of the sacred Scriptures, but had saved 
some writing materials, would they not make a 
record of all they could remember of the word 
of God? But would that be the word of God ? 
Would they not cast their manuscript aside 
upon the first opportunity, and return to a com- 
plete copy of the Bible? He then proceeds to 
controvert Dr. P’s views in relation to the min- 
istry by an appeal to the Presbyterian Confes- 
sion of Faith and the Larger Catechism, first 
however, re-stating the real question, which is, 
whether a ministry receiving its communion | 
from other ministers possessing divine authority 
to bestow the commission, in contradistinction 
to a ministry holding its sole authority through 
the appointment of the members of a Christian 
congregation, is essential to the visible Church ? 
On this question, Dr. W. proposes to take the 
affirmative, and show that the former, and not 
the latter, is a true ministry. 

He then quotes and comments upon Chap. 
25, section 3, of the Confession ; also Chap. 27, 
section 4; and Chap. 30, section | and2. He 
refers also to the Larger Catechism, Question 
63, and Question 158. Beyond these citations 
and comments, nothing of interest appears in 
Dr. W’s letter. 


the Church, and must | with the intellect and the heart, and which strikes 





Dr. Potts in his answer, complains that Dr. 
W. is evasive, that he is endeavoring to “ shift 


the ground,” and asks, “ To what purpose is all | 


this hunting through the Presbyterian formula- 
ries? What if you can prove that these formu- 
laries teach doctrines in regard to the ministry 
which are the same, or akin to those you teach ? 
Would this refute the position I have taken ? 
The question, he adds, is not, which of the forms 
of the ministry is most accordant with scripture 
teaching, but it is, whether any one of the various 
forms of constituting the Church of Christ, is es- 
sential to the very existence of that Church. 
He says that the Standards of the Presbyterian | 
Church, do not unchurch Unose who refuse to re- | 
ceive them, and claims that their practice on this | 


subject, is the best exponent of their principles. | 


Aiken added 


ments, etc., in the Oriental Languages, from the 
Foreign Bible Society ; and a complete set of 
the Beston Recorder, consisting of 28 volumes, | 
from Dea. N. Willis, of Boston. There has al- 
so been a recent purchase in Germany of about 
300 volumes, mostly in the departments of Sa- 
cred Rhetoric and Church History. 


LOWELL LECTURES 
Among those who have the happiness of 
hearing President Hopkins’s lectures before the 
Lowell Institute, we believe but one opinion ex- 
ists, as to the compactness and conclusiveness 
of his reasoning, the singular aptness and force 
of his illustrations, and the terseness and puri- 
With none of the tricks of ora- 


tory, he is eloquent, if eloquence can be said to 


ty of his style. 


consist in giving to truths, often sublime and 
difficult, a simplicity and clearness of diction, 
and a force of utterance, which convey them 
with precision to every understanding; and he 
is an effective speaker, if the deep sympathy of 


| the audience with the perceptions and kindlings 


of his own mind, is any criterion of judgment. 
No lectures could have been more opportune 
than these. No man could have given to the 


subjects discussed more of freshness and 
originality than Dr, Hopkins. And it speaks 
well for the moral sense and intelligence of the 


city, that a series of arguments whose business is 


at the very roots of infidelity and vice, are lis- 
tened to by crowded assemblies, with so deep 
interest and profound respect. 


Repussication or Carvinistic Works. 
—The Western Old School Presbyterians, with 
the Associate Reformed Church, and covenant- 
like that which 
has its centre of operations in Philadelphia, 
for publishing and circulating through their 


ers have formed an association 


Fathers of Calvinism. No interference is an- 
ticipated, though it can scarcely be avoided | 
with the Philadelphia Board. 


have been already published. 


Five volumes) 
Such works as 
the Lime street Lectures, Dick's Lectures on 
Theology, M’Crie’s lives of the Scottish Re- 
formers, and Owen on the Spirit, cannot be too] 
widely known. Every effort to spread them! 
deserves success, If any thing can stay the| 
outbursting torrent of infidel and licentious| 
books, or divert it into channels where its mis-| 
chiefs will not be felt, it is, the plan of the re-| 
publication of standard Theological works adopt-| 
ed by these Boards, and the Tract societies. 





A Protestant Rornery.—The steeple of | 
St. Paul's Church (Episcopal) in Louisville, Ky. | 
is surmounted by a cross, after the fashion of 
the Catholic churches. Whether any other 
Episcopal churches are adorned in the same su- 
perstitious manner, we do not know; but a} 
Louisville Catholic paper takes it quite in dudg- 
eon, that this peculiar symbol of the Catholic 
faith should glitter on the spire of a Protestant 
sanctuary. Itis aspecies of robbery, that no| 
sound Protestant should be truly charged with. 
Nearly all of Christianity that belongs to the | 
Catholics, is the wooden cross and the images of 
the saints; and it is a pity that they should be 
robbed of these. They will surely say with | 
much truth to “these robbers of their churches,” | 
“ye have taken away our gods, and what have 
we more ?” 


The Maverick Cuurcn ann Society in 


| East Boston, Rev. A. A. Phelps, Pastor, having 


outgrown their place of worship, have sold it to 
the Catholice, and will enter at once upon the 


| erection ofa new church edifice, upon the beau- 


Wittiams Correce.—Mr. A. Lawrence of| 
this city, has made a donation of #5000 to Wii- 


' 

tiful enclosure in front of the Maverick House. | 
7 | 

" » | 
liams College, whose President is. at this time, | 


| 
‘ 4 | 
| delivering a course of Lectures before the Lowell | 


He shows that a divinely appointed ministry : Institute. 


Temperance Convention.—We are glad | 
to learn from the Temperance Journal, that 
the Executive Committee of the Mass. Temp. 
Union, have resolved upon calling a General 
Convention, to consider the present condition of 
the temperance enterprise, and to consult on 
measures best adapted to promote the interests 
of the cause. The Convention is to meet at 
the Marlboro’ Chapel, on Tuesday, the 20th of 
February, and it is earnestly to be hoped thay 
clergymen and others from the country will be 
in attendance. 





Fices or tHe Boston Recorper.—A file 
of the Boston Recorder, from its commence- 
ment to the present time, entirely complete, has, 
by the generosity of its former proprietor, Mr. 
Willis, been deposited inthe archives of the 
Historical Society. The Theological Seminary 
at Andover, fiarvard, Dartmouth and Amherst 
Colleges, are indebted to the same individ- 
ual, for files of the same paper nearly complete. 
A file of the paper is desired for the Theological 
Seminary at Gilmanton, N.H. This paper con- 
tains important records of the rise and progress 
of many of our benevolent institutions, and the 
history of the religious movements of the last 





quarter of a century; it is therefore desirable 
that public libraries should be furnished with 
complete files of this paper; and individuals 
having in their possession the earlier volumes 
of the Recorder, would do a good service to the 
cause of literature and religion, by sending such 
to this office, to be used in completing files for 
our public libraries. 


Donation Visit.—A communication from 
Sandwich, which we have not room to publish 
entire, gives notice, that Rev. Giles Pease, of 
that place, received a most pleasing and valua- 
ble visit from his people onthe evening of New 
Year's day. Articles amounting to about sev- 
enty dollars were bestowed, and the bond of 
union between pastor and people, as is usual 
in such cases, was greatly strengthened. 


Donation Visit at Lincoun.—We learn 
that the parishioners of Rev. Mr. Newhall, of 
Lincoln, lately paid him a visit, and brought 
with them substantial proofofaffection. It was 
an occasion of mutual congratulation and joy to 
the Pastor and People. 


a 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 
WEVEV EY ’ rag Wau Tika 

LETTER FROM WASHINGTON, 

Wasnineron, Jan, 25, 1844. 
Ina weekly journal bearing the high moral 
and religious character of the Recorder, a mi- 
nute detail of the deliberations of Congress 
ean hardly be looked for, or expected, by its 
numerous readers. For such matter, they would 
naturally turn to the columns of the strictly sec- 
ular press ; therefore, in the communications it 
may be my duty and pleasure to prepare for 
their perusal, my aim will be rather to present 


them merely, 


with an outline of the general 


phases of political parties,—their apparent mo- 
tives to action, and the general bearing, posi- 


tion and character, of the real and pretended 
statesman and patriot; how far, also, their 
present course, morally considered, may be es- 
timated as redounding to their own individual 
fame, or promotive of the public welfare. 

The primary movements of a new Congress, 
by which is meant its organization, and arrange- 
ment of the business it is designed to mature, 
are sedulously watched by politicians of all 
parties, sucli being the shadowings forth of fu- 
ture success or defeat. Each party having its 
favorite measures, and all zealously espoused 
as of equal importance to the public weal, there- 
fore every open demonstration on the part of 
Congress bearing upon them, creates fresh 
impulses to action or paralyzes the energies, as 
it may reflect favorably or unfavorably upon 
the final issue. 

Viewed in such a light, the present Congress, 
in its ultimate action upon the various measures 
brought before it for political effect, is justly 
considered by politicians, as one of mighty im- 
port to the two great political parties in the 
country, viz.—the Democratic and the Whig 
party. And why the present, more than a pre- 
ceding Congress, of so great moment to them ? 
The answer must be anticipated by every read- 
er:—A_ Presidential election hand, 
and the struggle is to be a desperate one for 


is close at 


the ascendency of certain principles and men. 
The confidence of the people of the country 
isto be secured: and each party will aim so to 
present its respective claims to their considera- 
tion as to make it inure to its especial benefit. 
Thus Congress is made the arena for party 
warfare, and its legislation, unhappily, perverted 
from its true interest and meaning,—the coun- 
try’s good, and made subservient to political 
ends ;—oftentimes to the elevation to high and 
responsible positions of influence and power 
of the mere intriguing politician, and the hope- 
lessly corrupt demagogne. 


If we look at the picture now exhibited to | 


the country by the leading parties alluded to, 
we shall discover presented by the democracy 
on one hand, and occupying in part the fore 
ground, measures corresponding to those which 
charactefized the bold and fearless administra- 
tion of General Jackson, and the more timid 
one, (with the self-same individual himself) of 
his immediate successor, on which is staked 
their hopes of success ; while, on the other hand, 
and filling up the foreground of the picture, is 
presented by the Whigs, a set of measures 
based on principles diametrically opposite, and 
under the shadow of a mighty name, by which 
they are rallying their hosts, and ripening, as 
they truly believe, for a brilliant victory 

The people of the country are thus called 
upon to decide between the respective merits 
and claims of these parties to their confidence 
and support; and, with the eye and judgment 
of the impartial observer, it behoves us candid- 
ly to view them, drawing such conclusions as 
may guide aright our own action, and so pre- 
sent them to others as to influence, understand- 
ingly, their conclusions. Such, I aim to make 
my position; certainly such is my purpose, so 
far as the conflicting of party prejudices or 
predilections will enable me to carry it out. 
And, therefore, let me be understood that, in 
whatever views | may present through this me- 
dium, there will be found, I trust, few er errata 


in political deductions than in philology; and, 


as a whole, I think they will bear the test of | 


that severe scrutiny, the canons of which are 
based upon truth. 


Let us see who they are that are presented to 


us as the living statesmen and patriots of the 
land,—leaders in politics, and experienced leg- 
islators. They are names of which the nation 
is justly proud for their high intellectual at- 
tainments, and as noble specimens of the grasp- 
ing powers of the human mind. They are 
those of Cray, Cannoun, Van Br REN, and 
that of, which every New Englander is proud to 


for the high and commanding office 


| ciples, and whose political 


ee, 
make his boast, Werster, that e 
bright array. These men all carry wit 
the force and power of gigantic intellect - : 
there radiated from them the mighty 
force of the Christian statesman and po 
Alas! alas! that the jewels which ad 
diadem of a country’s renown should g, 
downward or reflect upward, no clear, by ‘ 
ray of a soul meet for the kingdom of Gok 
moral excellencies they are al] possessed, 
of the higher attributes of the Deity vouchsy 
to man they make no pretensions, and t 
friends ask for them no special considera, " 
It is said that politics and religion can 
consistently go hand in hand—that God ¢ 
the world cannot be co-mingled—that i, 
morally impossible to present, in one 
same person, so striking a sublimity of 


Wer 
and t 
char 
ter. Did not the history of the past co 
assertion, there might be some truth in j: 


it is not alone hisvory, forthe Creator } 
contradicts this favorite hypothesis, as « 
is no respecter of persons with God.” 
sends his sunshine and his rains, y 
hill-tops and into the valleys ;—he implants 
man no lofty intellect by which merely ti 
and grapple with the world, and there s 
as that no rays of heavenly love can penetra: 
Gop and wis country may be themes for) 
statesman! With the influence from abo, 
guide and support, and the endowment of 
lect to discern and carry out, he can | 
the great high priest of his country’s 
and the imimortalizer of his own faine ! 
Since then the strictly religions port 
the country, have no name presented to 1 
of ( 
Magistrate of the nation on which to ra 
becomes them seriously to consider the poss 
tive claims to their confidence of those ny 
which are called forth by the popular y 
There are certain political principles w 
every one feels to be important to the well 
of the country; let them choose that nam 


| their support, most nearly allied to those p 


life and acti 

hibits the strongest evidence of the well u 
ed sincerity of his own political faith, 
The 


politician can never be trusted, neither can 


faithful adhesion to them. weather 
who has sets of principles adapted to 

But 
moral power of steady perseverance 


meridians, the statesman who, 


odds, opposition and peril, and who 


in his sentiments, to be the same yester 


| to-day, and gives promise that it sha 


with hin in future, should command the 


| dence and the support, of the moral and 


of his political faith. 

The ambition of man seems to be insat 
Place, power, riches and honor, compos 
high hopes, and leading aspirations of ! 
en nature. From childhood to 
thence onward to old awe, it is with 
the same; and whatever may ve tine 
tained, he is still unsatisfied. 

Along with high attainments in th 
honors of the world, as the history of « 
and Cabinets shows us, there is a proport 
increase of the burdens and trials of 
is in the farthest retirement from extert 
ness, that we find those who are in th 
ment of the most precious comforts, and 1 
truest happiness of life. 

If a higher lot had in it more of God's fa 
if great honors and exceeding riches, w 
ahove the 
the 


we might climb the rough steep of au 


like monntains nse common 


gathered more rays of divine mercy, 
and struggle, and pant, and surmount all 
cles, and deny all other solicitations and 
suits, until we should reach these s 
which God’s presence has come to ill! 
bless. But wherefore ahall we be anx 
gain this elevation, when the favor of G 
found more surely the humblest vales 
though it be 


and our drink though it be water. 


This consecrates our food 
Fame’s votaries,—sons of a mournf 
sion!—who are seeking by a change of 
for ease and Man cannot be 
He car 
nearer to Heaven by climbing the h 
Let 
throne with pious offerings 


rest. 
that God will not regard him. 
proud ambition. him but appron 
’ and see W 
will not show, by the manifestation of 
ence, that there is no respect of person 
Him. 


sense of his accountability, and see w 


Let him but perform his duties, ur 


He will not reward him with solace an 

Let him cherish a meek submission to t 
vine will, and see whether he will not 
to his soul, 


Che Editors’ Cable. 


Remarks on THe Book of Danten, mr 
to the Four kingdoms, especially the I 
the 2370 days; the 70 weeks; and U 
predicted in the last three chapters 
Chase, D. D. pp. A, emo, Boston; G 
Kendal! & Lincoln. 1844. 

If we say of this volume, that it is writ 

a clear and perspicuous style-in a spirit of 

tesy and candor highly commendable 

author, and grateful to the reader, with a 

liness of tone, and an independence of r 

ing that characterizes a powerful mind, and 

ingenuous head, we shall say only what eve 


one will have said before us, who rises ! 


its careful perusal, with no other regret t 
that the discussion is not more amplified | 

various illlustrations from lustory, with 
the mind of the writer is obviously er 
As to the outlines of the theory here pres 
it little becomes those who have | 


ject of Prophecy but one, da 


branch of study, among many othe 


| pressing concern, to pronounce on t 


rectness. It must needs be confess 
fall into this class, and therefore are rest 
from affirming or denying the truth of t 
planations here given of the “ Book of ID 
It must be acknowledged however, that 
the 


which, in common with most of our b 


is greatly shaken in interpre 

we have heretofore relied, and which 
foundations of the baseless theories of M 
and ali the extravagances of delusion t 
and Cast 


accompanied them. Stuart 


given us new views of the design and | 

Daniel’s prophesyings—and such as we 
f g 

ly suspect, will ere long obtain univers 


dence among the reflecting and suber 


Invitations TO Trur Harriness, and? 
. - ; 
for becoming a Christian. By Rev. Joc I 


“DD. 


The design of this little volume is t 


For sale by Crocker & Brews 


that true happiness is to be obtained ¢ 
coming a Christian. The way is clea 


ed out, and the author very happily 


| by examples the duties which he urs 


would especially recommend this | 
who are inquiring “ what they shall 4 
saved.” Few authors have so happy at 


interest their readers as Dr. Parker 





> for 


By J 





anes 


Hopee’s “Way Lire.” —Wi 
whether a book of our own day can b 


oF 


which promises a greater amount of i 
and even of enduring good to Zion, 
It ought to find a place in every famil 
js a single individual that loves the Le 
Christ, or where is one inquiring the 
heaven. It is heart-searching, enlig 
stimulating 
every other Christian virtue. But it 

of mere supererogation to commend i 
has become so widely known. And « 
in referring to it now, is rather to say, 
Jow price at which the A.S. 8. Uni 
both the common and superior edition 
within the reach of every such famil 


and strengthening to fal 


have referred to, however poor. Shall 
procured by all, read, pondered, and fal 
improved ? 


DANGER AND Dury, or a few words o 
and Puseyism, and the Present Stat 
Times. By Rev. Richard Marks, B 
Great Missenden, Bucks. Sold in Be 
Saxton & Pierce, 1S 12 W 
street. 

This little book of 128 pages is ¢ 
suited to the times, The 
that Popery, “that ever-persecuting chil 
devil, will take the lead in’ thy 
is making and to be made upon the e 
And by Popery he means not only 
proper, but also ‘Tractarianism or Pusey 


author s 


ons 


also ultra high church principles and d 
The book bears evident marks of can 
ability, and will doubtless reward a 
reading. 


Tue Saviour. 2 Question book ont 
acler, offices, and work of Christ. 

for the Mass. Sab. School Soc uly, and 

“the Depository, No. £3 Cornlil! 

This litle book, says the author inf 
face, is intended to exhibit the charact 
work of the Messiah as connected wi 
salvation, to guard our children and 
against abounding error, to awaken a 
sense of obligation to the Saviour, and 
them to a spiritual union with hin. Thi 
of instruction adopted in this work is’ ea 
familiar, and will be 


above named. 


useful for the py 


Questions oN THE Suonver Care 
By Rev. Harvey -Vewcomb. Boston; 
& Brewster, Ind. 

This little book consists of two parts ; 
for “the younger scholars,” the see 


“the higher classes,” and seems to bel 
adapted to the purpose for which it: wal 
signed—to conform the study of the Asseg 
Catechism to the 


system of instructio: 


practised in Sabbath schools, 


Gispon’s Deciine ano Pans. or rus 
Empire, with Noles, by the Rev WF 
man. Published by Marper & Brothers 
sale by Crocker & Brewster. 


This standard historical work is to be 
lished in fifteen numbers ; price 25 cents, 
mode of republication will undoubtedly ea 


extensive sale of the work. 


Tae Canistiax Docraive or Cuaniiy : 
mon, delivered before the Howard Ben 
Society, bythe Rev. FD. Huntington, | 
Win. Crosby. 

We have not had time to read thi 
but presume it is an excellent pr 


disco’ 
vduction. 
Massacuvusetts Reeiren. Boston; J 
Loring, Publisher, 132 Washington stre 
The merits of this venerable publication 
too well H 
froin us. 


known to need any commend 


2 
FOR THE Bost 


“SABBATIT MAILS 
The running of the mails and the openin 
Post offices on the Sabbath, are 
grief to those who love that sa 
may Christians make ther mfluer 
subject 2 it tirat 
be done if all of them will 
plan, which I know 
which I] have never seen named ina pa 
print. It is this; if it can be 
to put letters in. the Post office, at hatin 
the week, that they will be carried on the Sab 
1 am aware it cannot always be dor 
those cases where more 


NS RECORD 


souret 
red day 
ee tell ow 
vething 


tioite oon 


seems to me 
asi 
adopted, 


some have 


ever, iwol 


¢, but sa 
than XY days are 
quired for a letter to reach its destinat 
ceptions need be rare to those whose conseies 
are alive to the sacredness of that holy da 
there were no letters to carry on the Sabb 
there would soon be no mail running on 
day ; and if Christians of all denominatt 
would practice * folal abstinence” on this st 
ject, might not some good at least be aceq 
plished. If any of your readers are in the bi 
it of writing their letters late in the week, 
feela reliet by getting their correspondence 
their hands and minds, by them om 
Post office just’ before the Sabbath, may 1 
ask them to think on this subject, and acta 
enlightened conscience tay dictate. h 


hon the 


lodging 


FOR THE BO 


Messas. Eprrons :—I sho 
fied if you, or your correspondents w 
sent to the public, through the 
paper, an exeyesis on the 
of Deut. 


vuild g 
rons ot vi 
Lith chap. 2ist ve 
A SINCERE INQUIRE 


CONGRESS. 
The debate on “the 21st rule” 


been brought toa close 


has not as 
Members are diset 
ing the question of the right of petition w 
as much earnestness as though the subject 
not already been exhausted by the able 
numerous speakers that have, in { mer ye 


advocated end opposed this great and fi 


damental principle free institutions 


Winrunor, the presentative Bost 
ind a part of 


Natio 


has spoke no upon this question 
remarks we give as reported im the 


Intelligencer : 


Mr. Winthrop next 
Wished, in discuss-ing 
recall the House to t 
principles. <A few dave 
before it, in the debate or ug Gen. Jae 
#on's fine, the nature of th vrit of habe 
corpus, when doctrines new rnd utte 
abhorrent 1 bined bee ' 
advocated. For some days past t 
been occupied with anotl 
ence to one of its rules, 
interruptions, asthe stutye 
been wept off by the We 
Feemed 


obtained the floor, a 


esent resolutions 
leration of fy 


Hlouse had | 


to his min eda 


in danger of being 
Roe ky mountains In th 
principles of civil liberty was 
right of petition; and in r 
Were taken still more strange 
was said that the rig 
involved no implicatio 
Should be received, and 

the Government even 

merely secured a sia 

the citizens in the priv 
Signing & paper tort 

ances. When they had don 
Up to Congress the r git 

ed, and Congress was under 1 
ceive, listen to, or entert 
way whatever, ‘J 
about 
the 


v auvat 
a8 reasonal 
, Writ othabeas « 
of eve ry imprisoned 
lion on the officers « 
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ntry will be 


r.—A file 
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| Seminary 
d Amherst 
e individ- 
complete. 
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Df the last 


make his boast, Wesster, that Composes this 
bright array. These men all carry with thein 
the force and power of gigantic intellect 3 but is 
there radiated from them the mighty moral 
force of the Christian statesman and patriot 9 
Alas! alas! that the jewels which adorn the 
diadem of a country’s renown should send 
downward or reflect upward, no clear, bright 
ray of a soul meet for the kingdom of God. Of 
moral excellencies they are all nt 
of the higher attributes of the Deity vouchsafeq 
to man they make no pretensions, and their 
friends ask for them no special considerations, 
It is said that politics and religion cannot 
consistently go hand in hand,—that God and 
the world cannot be co-mingled—that it were 
morally impossible to present, in one and the 
same person, so striking asublimity of Charac. 
ter. Did not the history of the past Contradict 
assertion, there might be some truth in it 3 but 
it is not alone history, forthe Creator himself 
contradicts this favorite hypothesis, as “ there 
is no respecter of persons with God.” He 
sends his sunshine and his rains, upon the 
hill-tops and into the valleys ;—he implants in 
man no lofty intellect by which merely to grasp 
and grapple with the world, and there so limit it 
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as that no rays of heavenly love can penetrate! 
Gop and wis country may be themes for the 
statesman! With the influence from above to 
guide and support, and the endowment of intel- 
lect to discern and carry out, he can become 
the great high priest of his country’s glory, 
and the immortalizer of his own fame ! 

Since then the strictly religious portion of 
the country, have no name presented to them 
for the high and commanding office of Chief 
Magistrate of the nation on which to rally, it 
becomes them seriously to consider the respec- 
tive claims to their confidence of those names 
which are called forth by the popular voice, 
There are certain political principles which 
every one feels to be important to the welfare 
of the country; let them choose that name for 
their support, most nearly allied to those prin- 


| ciples, and whose political life and action ex- 


Ye learn 
whall, of 
brought 

It was 


d joy to 


hibits the strongest evidence of the weil ground- 
ed sincerity of his own political faith, by a 
faithful adhesion to them. The weathercock 
politician can never be trusted, neither can he 
who has sets of principles adapted to certain 
meridians. But the statesman who, with a 
moral power of steady perseverance against 
odds, opposition and peril, and who is found 


| in his sentiments, to be the same yesterday and 
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to-day, and gives promise that it shall be so 
with him in future, should command the confi- 
dence and the support, of the moral and good 
of his political faith. 

The ambition of man seems to be insatiable. 
Place, power, riches and honor, compose the 
high hopes, and leading aspirations of his fall- 
en nature. From childhood to middle life, 
thence onward to old age, it is with man ever 
the same; and whatever may be the point at- 
tained, he is stil] unsatisfied. 

Along with high attainments in the official 
honors of the world, as the history of all Courts 
and Cabinets shows us, there is a proportionate 
increase of the burdens and trials of life. hh 
is in the farthest retirement from external great- 
ness, that we find those who are in the enjoy- 
ment of the most precious comforts, and the 
truest happiness of life. 

If a higher lot had in it more of God's favor; 
if great honors and exceeding riches, which 
like mountains rise ahove the common level, 
gathered more rays of the divine mercy,—then 
we might climb the rough steep of ambition, 
and struggle, and pant, and surmount all obsta- 
cles, and deny all other solicitations and pur- 
suits, until we should reach these summits, 
which God’s presence has come to illumine and 
bless. But wherefore ahall we be anxious to 
gain this elevation, when the favor of God is 
found more surely the humblest vales of life! 
This consecrates our food though it be bread, 
and our drink though it be water. 

Fame’s votaries,—sons of a mournful delu- 
sion'!—who are seeking by a change of station 
for ease and rest. Man cannot be so humble 
that God will not regard him. He cannot come 
nearer to Heaven by climbing the heights of 
proud ambition. Let him but approach God’s 
throne with pious offerings, and see whether he 
will not show, by the manifestation of his pres- 
ence, that there is no respect of person with 
Him. Let him but perform his duties, under @ 
sense of his accountability, and see whether 
He will not reward him with solace and peace. 
Let him cherish a meek submission to the di- 
vine will, and see whether he wil] not find rest 
to his soul. M. 


Che Editors’ Cable. 


Remarks on THe Book or Danses, in regard 
to the Four kingdoms, especially the Fourth; 
the 2370 days; the 70 weeks; and the events 
predicted in the last three chapters. By Joel 
Chase, D. D. pp. 84, 18mo. Boston ; Gould 
Kendall & Lincoln, 1844. 

If we say of this volume, that it is written in 

a clear and perspicuous style-in a spirit of cour- 

tesy and candor highly commendable in the 

author, and grateful to the reader, with a man- 
liness of tone, and an independence of reason- 
ing that characterizes a powerful mind, and an 
ingenuous head, we shall say only what every 
one will have said before us, who rises from 
its careful perusal, with no other regret than 
that the discussion is not more amplified by the 
various ililustrations from history, with which 
the mind of the writer is obviously enriched. 

As to the outlines of the theory here presented, 

it little becomes those who have sade the sub- 

ject of Prophecy but one, and a subordinate 


branch of study, among many others of more 


pressing concern, to pronounce on their cor- 
rectness. It must needs be confessed that we 
fall into this class, and therefore are restrained 
from affirming or denying the truth of the ex- 
planations here given of the “ Book of Daniel.” 
It must be acknowledged however, that our faith 
is greatly shaken in the interpretations om 
which, in common with most of our brethren, 
relied, and which form the 
baseless theories of Miller, 
and all the extravagances of delusion that have 
accompanied them. Stuart and Caase have 
given us new views of the design and purport 

Daniel's prophesyings—and such as we strong- 
ly suspect, will ere long obtain universal cre- 
dence among the reflecting and sober minded. 


we have heretofore 
foundations of the 


Invitations TO True Happiness, and motives 

Sor becoming a Christian. By Rev. Joel Parker, 

D.D. For sale by Crocker & Brewster. 

The design of this little volume is to show 
that true happiness is to be obtained only by be- 
coming a Christian. The way is clearly point- 
ed out, and the author very happily illustrates 
by examples the duties which he urges. Wwe 
would especially recommend this book to those 
who are inquiring “ what they shall do to be 
saved.” Few authors have so happy a talent te 
interest their readers as Dr. Parker. 


o_o -- ———— 


Hopee’s “War or Liare.".—We doubt 
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whether a book of our own day can be named, 
which promises a greater amount of immediate 
and even of enduring good to Zion, than this. 
Jt ought to find a place in every family, where 
js a single individual that loves the Lord Jesus 
Christ, or where is one inquiring the way to 
heaven. It is heart-searching, enlightening, 
stimulating and strengthening to faith and 

every other Christian virtue. But it is a work 
of mere supererogation to commend it, after it 
has become So Widely known, And our object 
in referring to it now, is rather to say, that the 
Jow price at which the A. 8S. 8. Union afford 
poth the common and superior editions, puts it 
within the reach of every such family as we 
have referred to, however poor. Shall it not be 
procured by all, read, pondered, and faithfully 


jmproved ? 


Davcer ano Dury, or a few words on Popery 
and Puseyism, and the Present State of the 
Times. By Rev. Richard Marks, Vicar of 
Great Missenden, Bucks. Sold in Boston by 
Saxton & Pierce, 138 1-2 Washington 
street. 

This little book of 128 pages is certainly 
to the times. The author supposes 
that Popery, “that ever-persecuting child of the 
devil, will take the lead in the onset that 
is making and to be made upon the church.” 
And by Popery he means not only Popery 
proper, but also Tractarianism or Puseyism, and 
also ultra high church principles and doctrines, 
The book bears evident marks of candor and 
ability, and will doubtless reward a careful 
reading. 


suited 


Tue Saviour. 2 Question book on the char- 
acter, offices, and work of Christ. Compiled 
for the Mass. Sub. School Society, and sold at 
‘the Depository, No. 13 Cornhill. 

This little book, says the author in his pre- 
face, is intended to exhibit the character and 
work of the Messiah as connected with our 
salvation, to guard our children and youth 
against abounding error, to awaken a proper 
sense of obligation to the Saviour, and to lead 
them to a spiritual union with him. The plan 
of instruction adopted in this work is easy and 
familiar, and will be useful for the purposes 
above named. 


Questions ON THE Suorrer Carecuism. 
By Rev. Harvey Newcomb. Boston; Crocker 
& Brewster, 1844. 

This little book consists of two parts ; the first 
for “the younger scholars,” the second for 
higher classes,” 


lapted to 


and seems to be well 

the purpose for which it was de- 

to conform the study of the Assembly's 

isin to the system of instruction now 
practised in Sabbath schools, 


Givsoy’s Deetink anp Fats or toe Roman | 


verre, with .Notes, by the Rev. H. H. Mil- 
man. Published by Harper & Brothers. 
This standard historical work is to be pub- 
lished in fifteen numbers; price 25 cents. This 
mode of republication will undoubtedly cause an 


extensive sale of the work. 


Tue Cartstian Docraine or Cuartty; a ser- 
mon, delivered before the Howard Benevolent 
Society, bythe Rev. F. D. Huntington. Boston; 
Win. Crosby. 

We have not had time to read thi 
hut presume it is an excellent production. 


Massacuusetts Reoisrer. Boston; 
Loring, Publisher, 132 Washi 


James 
gton street. 
The merits of this venerable publication are 


too well known need 


to any commendation 
froin us, 
a 
FOR THE 
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“SABBATH MAILS.” 


The running of the mails and the opening of 
Post offices on the Sabbath, are sources of 
grief to those who love that sacred day. How 
may Christians make their influence felt on this 
subject? It seems to me that something may 
be done if all of them will unite in asunple 
plan, which | know some have adopted, but 
which | have never seen named in a public 
pant. It is this; never, if it can be avoided, | 
to put letters in the Post office, at’ such a time in 
the week, that they will be carried on the Sabbath, | 


lam aware it cannot always be done, but saving connected with the public Press. The Report- | gin Mary, works of merit, the monastic system, 


se cases where more than six days are re- 
quired for a letter to reach its destination,the ex- 
ceptions need be rare to those whose consciences 
re alive to the sacredness of that holy day. If 


there were no letters to carry on the Sabbath, | 


there would soon be no mail running onthat 
day; and if Christians of all denominations 
would practice * fotal abstinence” on this sub- 
ect, might not some good at least be accom- 
plished. If any of your readers are in the hab- 
it of writing their letters late in the week, and 
feela relief by getting their correspondence off 
their hands and minds, by lodging them in the 
Post office just before the Sabbath, may I not 
ask them to think on this subject, and act as an 
enlightened conscience may dictate, 8. 


FOR THE BOSTON RECOKDER. 


Messrs. Eotrors:—I should be highly grati- | 


fied if you, or your correspondents would pre- 
sent to the public, through the columns of your 
piper, an exegesis on the I4th chap. 2Ist verse 
of Deut. A SINCERE INQUIRER. 


CONGRESS. 


The debate on “ the 21st rule” has not as yet 
been brought toa close. Members are discuss- 


ing the question of the right of petition with 


as much earnestness as though the subject had | The assault upon Mr. S. has excited great feel-| 


not already been exhausted by the able and 
numerous speakers that have, in former years, 


advocated and opposed this great and fun- | 


rental principle of free 


Mr. 


Representative from Boston, 


institutions, 
Wixtnnop, the 
s spoken upon this question, and a part of his 

irks we give as reported in the National 


rr 
igencer :— 


Mr. Winthrop next obtained the floor, and 
Wished, in discusssing the present resolution, to 
recall the House to the consideration of first 
ples. A few days ago, the House had had 
before it, in the debate on remitting Gen. Jack- 
tou's fine, the nature of the great writ of habeas 

us, when doctrines new, strange, and utterly 
bhorrent to his mind had been advanced and 
advocated. For some days past the House had 
been occupied with another resolution in refer- 
ence to one of its rules, though with sundry 

terruptions, asthe subject had at one time 
been swept off by the Western waters, and now 
seemed in danger of being buried under the 
Rocky mountains. In this a second of the great 
es of civil liberty was involved, viz. the 
right of petition; and in relation this, positions 
e taken still more strange and startling. It 
Was said that the right of petition in the people 
involved no implication that their petitions 
should be received, and no duty on the part of 


Wer 


the Government even to hear them, but that it | 


erely secured 


a smaller or larger number of 

‘© ciuzens in the privilege of assembling and 

Zuing a paper forthe redress of their griev- 
ances. When they had done this, and sent it 
» to Congress the right of petition was exhaust- 
ed, and Congress was under no obligation to re- 
, listen to, or entertain the petition in any 


“ay whatever. ‘To advance such a doctrine was 
. 


“rit ofhabeas corpus, while it was a right 
every imprisoned citizen, involved no obliga- 


Len on the officers of the law to receive, obey, 


} position ? 


For | 


sale by Crocker & Brewster. | 


discourse, | 


ut as reasonable as it would be to say that | 


or even paged the writ in any way, and that 
all the right consisted in obtaining a certain 
bit of parchment with which he might amuse 
himself in his cell. As well might it be main- 
tained that the freedom of the press related only 
to the right to mov fi 
an unlimited number of co 
may ty shorter, but did not include any right 

_publish, sell, or distribute the papers when 
printed. If, indeed, the sacred right of petition 
amounted to no more than was here represented 
by certain gentlemen, then it was the most mis- 
erable mockery, the most empty abstraction that 
ever was dignified by a swelling name, and the 
Sooner it was expunged from the Constitution 
the sooner would the people understand what 
their rights really were. 

But it was his purpose to £0 into the subject 
somewhat more exactly, nor was he to be divert- 
ed from amore methodical examination of it 
by gentlemen’s touching upon the relevant and 
novel subject of the Hartford Convention. The 
question substantially before the House was 
whether a rule which had acquired an odious 
celebrity under the title of * the 21st rule,”should 
or should not remain among the rules of the 
House. The rule declared that no petition on 
certain topics, therein enumerated, should be 
received or acted on by the House. What 
these topics were was altogether immaterial ; 
whatever, or how numerous or how few, they 
might be, the principle was the same which ex- 
cluded them from the House. If this House 
could of right exclude petitions on some sub- 
Jects to-day, it might exclude them on other 
subjects to-morrow ; apd on the third day it 
might make the exclusion universal, and re- 
ceive no petitions atall. Was Congress to pre- 
scribe on what subjects the people might peti- 
tion them? Was this within their prerogative ? 
That was the real question. The rule allowed 
the people peaceably to assemble and petition 
Congress as much as they pleased’; but if in their 
petitions they ventured to make any allusion to 
this or that, or the other subject, Congress 
would not receive them? Was this within the 
prerogative of a free Republican Government ? 
He denied it utterly. He asserted that such an 
act of authority was incompatible with the rela- 
tions of Congress to the nation; unwarranted 
by any sound principles of Parliamentary law ; 
at war with the provisions of the Constitution, 
and subversive of the original inherent rights of 
the people of these States. Some gentlemen, 
in defending the rule, had drawn an analogy re- 
specting the powers and action of Congress from 
the relation of parent and child, considering that 
House as the parent, and the American people 
as the child! But it was not in loco parentis to 
the people; its members were neither their pa- 
rents, masters or guardians. They were the 
people’s agents, sent there to do the people's 
work ; to restrain them in expressing their will, 
or to declare that when expressed, it should 
not be somuch as heard, was to reverse their 
relations. ‘This was the representative instruct- 
ing the constituent, the servant Imposing con- 
ditions on the master. 


pies of any document, 


But it was said that these petitioners were 
not the people. And that was true, if applied 
to the signers of a single petition, as ordinarily 
| presented. But where was the limit to such a 
| Might they not be the whole People ? 
| ‘Thousands and tens of thousands of these peti- 

tions had been refused, and the solemn resolu- 
tions of the Legislatures of five or six of the sov- 
ereign States of this Union had been in one 
morning thrown back in the faces of the Rep- 





In one case (that of 
was said that there were the 
| resolutions of seventeen 

reinission. 


} Jackson's fine) it 


Now, if instead of seventeen, all the 
| States of this Union should unite (as he trusted 
ere long they would) in the prayer, not perhaps 
j that Slavery should be abolished in this District, 
but that it should be no longer polluted by the 
infamous traffic in slaves, the rule now in ques 
| tion Was broad enough in its provisions to shut 
} out the whole of them. 
declaring to the Peop e of the United States, 
* Come one, come al Fag you shan’t be heard! 
| A gentleman from South Carolina 
Holmes) had asked whether that House had not 
plenary power to enact rules for Ms own pro 
ceedings? Certainly it had; and from such 
But 


and right often another, 


power 
So the 


enactment there was no appeal. 
was one thing 


e the machine and strike oif 


States in favor of the | 


On motion of My. Cushing of Boston, it was 
ordered, that the Committee to whom was re- 
ferred the memorial of the city of Boston relat- 
ing to the assessment of taxes, be directed to 
consider the expediency of providing that all 
persons who, within the six months next imme- 
diately preceding the first day of May, in any 
year, shall have resided in two or more places, 
shall, for the purpose of taxation, be deemed in- 
habitants of the town or city within which they 
shall have resided the greater part of the six 
months next immediately preceding the said first 
day of May. 

On motion of Mr. Morse of Shelburne, it was 
ordered, that the committee on the Judiciary in- 
quire into the expediency of altering the Gth sec- 
tion of the Gth Chapter of the Revised Statutes, 
so that if there shall be no choice of Represen- 
tatives to Congress at the first trial, some way 
may be provided that a choice shall be made 
certain on a second trial, by a plurality of votes, 
or otherwise, 

Mr. Stevenson of Boston, from the special 
Committee to whom was referred the petition of 
Abbott Lawrence and 2000 other citizens of Bos- 
ton, praying indemnification to the owners of 
the Ursuline Convent, reported the following 
preamble and order, which had been unanimous- 
ly adopted by the Committee : 

Whereas property belonging to individuals 
was destroyed by a mob on Mount Benedict, on 
the night of the Ith of August, 1834; and 
whereas the Legislature had not before that 
event provided to parties so aggrieved the means 
of indemnification when protection shall have 
failed; and whereas the subsequent legislation 
of the State has recognized its duty to secure 
such means ; therefore, ordered, that , be 
a Committee to investigate the facts in the 
ease referred to, to ascertain the amount and 
value of the property so destroyed, and who 
were the owners thereof, and to report the 
same to the next General Court, with a recom- 
mendation of such measures as in their opinion 
ought to be adopted in the premises. 


FOREIGN. 
Anti-Slavery Movements.—The London Pat- 
riot, received by the last steamer, reports an 
Anti-Slavery meeting held, for the considera- 
tion of the Anti-Slavery cause throughout the 
world. At this Mr. Scoble stated 
some important facts. He said that since the 
abolishment of Slavery in the West Indies, by 
which 750,000 slaves were emancipated, the 


ineeting 


Anti-Slavery Society had turned its attention to 
slavery in British India and the British settle- 
ments in the East; and that in reference to 
the former, (British India) an act had been pass- 
ed by the Governor in Council, sanctioned by 
the Home Government in May last, by which 
the millions held in bondage there were legally 
free, and entitled to the full protection of the 
laws, in common with the whole free Indian pop- 
ulation. In relation to the British settlements 
in the East, proclamations had been issued, de- 
claring the statutes illegal; by which act, not 


only had Slavery been extinguished, but an atro- 





e 
resentatives who handed them in, and those | 
| States denied a hearing. 


| 
| 


Mr.} 


House was absolute judge of the elections of its | 


| own meibers, and it might pronounce a man to 
have been daly 
nority of legal votes in his district, or who was | 
| under twenty-five years of age, orwho had not 
resided seven years within the United States. | 


y elected who had received a mi- | 


So it might refuse the yeas and nays, or sup- | 


press orexpunge a portion of the record of its 
proceedings. 
power existed, that therefore was right ? 
The more irresponsible they were, the more sa- 
credly were they bound as honorable men, not 
to abuse their power, 


this 


Our House of Representatives has again been 
disgrac ed by an assault and battery, conn tted 


by a member of the House upon a gentleman 


| er of the National Intelligencer thus commences 


But who would say because the | 


ious slave trade put down, 


be, a part of the Mexican territory."—V. ¥. 
Journal of Commerce. 


Concressionan Temperance Sociery.— 
A correspondent, writing from Washington, in- 
forms us that ou Thursday evening, some of the 
members of Congress, assembled at the Capitol, 
for the purpose of forming a Congressional ‘Tem- 
perance Society. ‘The Hon. Charles Hudson 
presided, and General Dromgoole, of Virginia, 
acted as Secretary, A society was organized, 
of which the following gentlemen were elected 
officers : 

President—Charles Hudson of Massachusetts. 

Vice Presidents—R. P. Dunlap of Maine, L. 
Q. C. Elmer, of New Jersey, G. W. Summers 
of Virginia, Samuel C. Semple of Indiana, E. De- 
berry of North Carolina. 

Secretary.—G, 8, Catlin of Connecticut. 

Executive Committcee—Messrs. Belser of Ala- 
bama, Black of South Carolina, Tilden of Ohio, 
Dana of New York, Stewart, of Pennsylvania. 

Some forty or fifty members have signed the 
pledge, and much good is hoped to result from 
this organization, especially in its influence on 
social intercourse,—.Mercantile Journal. 


flexnry W. Cusuman, Esq., was chosen, on 
"hursday,a member of the Senate, to fill the va- 
cancy occasioned by the death of Mr. Whitaker. 


tucky, was lately attacked by Major Turner, 
| Clerk of the Circuit Court, as he was leaving 
the Court House at Nashville, and severely caned. 
The Judge, it seems, had wantonly insulted a 
respectable lady of Nashville, who was a rela- 
tive of Major Turner. 

The Schenectady Cabinet says that John J. 
Van Vorst, a respected citizen of that place, has 
entered upon his one hundred and fourth year. 

The large number of slaves lost with the 
steamer Shepherdess, near St. Louis, is as- 
cribed to the fact that they were chained. 

The Legislature of Alabama have memorial- 
ized Congress in favor of the annexation of 
Texas tothe Union. 

Several gamblers have recently been arrest- 
ed and committed for trial at New Orleans. 

Yankee clocks are still sold in England at a 
fair profit, much to the annoyance and dissatis- 
faction of native clockmakers. 

By the decease of his mother, Sir E. L. Bul- 
wer succeeds to the ancient mansion and es- 
tates of Knebworth, to which she was heiress. 

The Mexican journals, particularly the Diario 
del Gobierno, publish with great care the arti- 
cles which appear in the newspapers of the 
United States on the subject of ‘Texas. 

An order has been received by one house in 
London alone, for 25,000 silver watches, for 





The Senators from Franklin are now both from 
the same town, and froin one family, and consist | 
of the whole of that family, viz: a father and 
son. Mr. Cushman, senior, is a Whig, and Mr. | 
Cushman, junior, a Democrat; but notwith- 
standing the difference in politics which exists 
between them, it has never for a moment 
loosened those ties of respect and affection 
which nataue implanted and the kindest inter- 
course has strengthened. Mr. H. W. Cushinan 
is a gentleman whose intelligence, sound politi- 
cal principles and courtesy, well fit him for his 
elevated position, and will render him a valuable 
accession to the higher branch of the legusla- | 
ture.— Post. 

Keenr Rat Roap.—An order of notice is 
published, and a hearing to be had on the 5th | 
day of February, on the petition of Isaac Morse 
and 67 others, for a Rail Road from Fitchburg 
“through Westminster, Ashburnham, Gardner, | 
and Winchendon, to such point in the Northern | 
line of the Commonwealth in said Winehendon | 
as would be most feasible for the extension of | 
suid Rail Road, through Keene, in the State of | 
New Hampshire, to some point on Connecticut 
River at or near Bellows Falls, on the Western 
line of suid State.” 

Rail road Petitions are already presented and 
referred in the Massachusetts Legislature 
From Dunstable to the Fitchburg Road—for the 
“Vermont and Massachusetts Rail Road”—for 
the © Fuchburg and Brattleboro’ Rail Road "— 
for a road to Brattleboro’ through Warwick— 
and also from Fitchburg to the line of New 


U.S. Coinage.- 
communicated to 


The President, on Saturday, 
Congress the annual report 


© The whole coinage in the United States during 


half, that of any former year. 


nearly 
years. 


7,000,000 that 


of the six preceding 
-Madisonian. 





In reference to Ceylon, Mr. Scoble stated, 


that by the operation of a registration law, | 


which had been passed, nearly 37,000 persons | 
had been liberated from bondage, leaving about 
He | 


stated also, that deputations had visited France, 


100 more to be emancipated inthat Island. 


Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Spain and Portu- 


gal, and that Anti-Slavery associations had 


It went the length of | been formed in all those countries, and were la- 


boring with much success, 


Mr. 8S. 
he dreadful extent to which the African 


trade 


glanced at | 
Slave 
is carried on, to supply the markets of Cu- 
ba and Brazil with victinns, the number of which 
stated to be from 100,000, to 120,000 
of all the efforts of British 
the treaties 


tight be 


aunually, ¢ vite 


cruisers, under 


with those coun- | 
tries to put it down, 
The Dutch Colonies. A 


formed at Utrecht, composed 


society has been 


of several pro- 
fessors of the University, and other notable per- 
of the | 
slave population in their colonies, with the view 
the shortest period 
possible. | 


It 


authority of a senior member of the University 


sons, for inquiring into the condition 


of abolishing Slavery in 


Puseyism at Orford. is asserted on the 
of Oxford, that Mr. Newman, in his last publica- 


of 
stantiation, the mediatorial character of the Vir- 


tion, has advocated the doctrine transub 


sacramental confession, the celibacy of the 


| . 
his report of the proceedings in the House on) clergy, and the necessity of re-union with Rome, 


Thursday last :— 


“Shortly before prayers a fight took place in 
that part of the Hall which lies immediately be- 
hind the Speaker's table, between Mr. Weller, 


| member from Ohio, and a Mr. Shriver, corres-| 


| pondent of the Baltimore Patriot, growing out 
of a certain publication made in that journal. 
Of the merits of the battle or of its results the 


Reporter knows nothing; and even of the fact | 


itself he would have been ignorant, but for the | 


smashing of the windows behind him, and for 
the contusion and noe which usually attend 
these abrupt resorts to first principles.” 

The correspondent of the Baltimore American 
| gives this account of the affair :—* Mr. Weller, 
of Ohio, this morning, afew moments before 
the hour of meeting, (12 o'clock) made an as 
sault upon the floor of the House of Represen- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Prince Louis Napoleon, now a French 


he 


prison for the demonstration made 


which 
a few years ago, against the dynasty of Louis 
Philippe, is engaged in writing a volumimous 
work on the condition of the laboring classes in 
the various countries of Europe. 


Frightful ignorance in Liverpool. Ata meet- 
ing of the Town Mission in Liverpool, it: was | 
stated that there are in that city 60,000 adults | 
who never enter a place of worship, except at 
a marriage or funeral; 12,000 adults who can- 
not read; 14,000 families who have not a soli- 
tary fragment of the Bible; 25,000 who go to 
no school whatever; and the Town Missions 


can ewploy, with its present resources, Do more 


| tatives, upon Mr. Shriver, the Reporter and) than seventeen agents. 


| Washington correspondent of the Balumore Pat- 

| riot. Mr. Shriver was without friends when 

} the attack was made. He received many blows 
and was struck several times when upon the 

floor, Mr. Weller’s friends standing by and pre- 
venting any interferenee. 


DOMESTIC 


ANNEXATION oF Texas.—The Mexican Dia- 
rio del Gobierno, of the 21st ult., has an article | 


Mr. Weller, during the morning, has been) (¢ come length on the subject of the annexation 


| bound over to keep the peace. Messrs, Payne 
and Belser of Alabama, acting a8 his sureties. 


ing inthe House and out of it, 


upon the Press.” 


| 


business of very special importance has been 
| completed by the Legislature—and, in fact, we 
do not suppose, that anything of very great in- 
| terest will be done at the present session of the 
| General Court. The law reducing the salaries 


as well from| 
the place where it was made, as for the attack | 


| STATE LEGISLATURE. | 


Since the publication of our last paper, no! superiority clamed in favor of the Anglo-Saxon | 
race ; and even if they did, Mexico would know | 


| of the Judges of the Supreme Court will doubdt- | 


| of Texas to the United States, from which we 
translate the following paragraphs : 


to the United States can be called by no other 


less is only the precursor of other ambitious 
movements which many of their papers are al- 
ready in plain terms predicting. It happens that 
the Spanish-American race does not admit the 


how to defend with glory the territory which she 
was able by her own unaided arm to render 
independent of the mother country, and to main- 
tain her honor and rights, or perish in the at- 
tempt, sooner than submit to an insult so de- 
| grading. In future she could not count upon 
| her own safety noreven her political existence, 


less be repealed, and this will probably be the! whould she permit a friendly nation to erect itself 


| only act of public importance 


passed by the Legislature. There is of 


a great deal of private business to be done for| 


| a nature to interest the public generally. 
repeal of the Insolvent Law is considerably ag- 
itated, but it is doubtful whether any thing will 


be done about it. We give our readers a speci- 


course | 


that will be} into a conqueror of her territory, by means so 


| degrading, shameful (vergonzoso) and perfidious, 


* We should do injustice to our Mexican fel- 


low citizens, were we to occupy a moment in 


individuals, corporations, &c., but this is not of) pogections like these, when it behoves us on the 
The 


other hand to present an example of wise moder- 
ation,—especially since Providence, the author 
and controller of nations, has given us, in this 
| most difficult crisis of our political career, a 
chief like General Santa Ana, always firm, and 


men of the business which occupies the atten-| who hae distinguished himself at all times in 


| tion of our State Legislators, consisting of mo- 


tions made in the House of Representatives on 


Monday last. 


sustaining the independence and liberty of the 
country—its honor and good name. Relying, 
as he can rely, upon all the energies of the Mexi- 
cans, he case the American Congress 


will, mm 


On motion of Mr. Bradford of Plympton, it | should unfortunately adopt a resolution so in- 


was ordered,that the Committee on the Judiciary | 


inquire into the expediency of providing by law 


| 

| 

that each set of Town Officers in every town of | 
| 


this Commonwealth, shall, in a book for that pur 
| pose, make, and continue to make, a desc riptive 
catalogue of books of record, printed books and 
| pamphlets, papers and files of papers, and all oth 
er matters which now are, or may hereafter be in 
| their custody; also to provide 


by law for the} 
faithful transfer of all those matters into the cus- | 
| tody of succeeding town officers, with a view to] United States reco; 


considerate (as the annexation of Texas,) know 
how to vindicate the outraged mghts and insulted 
honor of the Mexican Republic. 

“Tomorrow we shall commence publishing 
the articles from the New Orleans papers on the 
subject of annexation, and will soon proceed to 
| combat the ridiculous pretext that Texas be- 
| longs to Louisiana; simply remarking, on the 
| present occasion, that even had it ever been so, 

the Treaty of Limits between Mexico and the 
ynizes in the most unequivo- 


} enty 


| convey letters only. —.V. }. Evang. 


New 
been organized in this city, called the American 
Mail Company, who Post 
Offices in New-York, Pluladelphia, Baltimore, 
aud Boston, Mails will run daily between the 
several offices, and twice a day 
and Philadelphia. The 
Boston and were 
yesterday. 


have established 


between this 
matls to 
to commence 
Postage 61-4 cents for each half 
ounce, irrespective of 


hence 
Philadelphia 


distance. "The Company 


Disoracerut Ourrace.—We perceive by 


| 
Hampshire at Fitzwilliaun.—Jb. | 


from the Director of the Mint at Philadelphia. | 


the past year amounts to within a small fraction | 
of $12,000,000 —and exceeds, by more than one | 


Of this coinage, | 
wore than $8,000,000 is gold”—exceeding by | 


Post Orrice.—A new Company has | 


China, and every hand in London is in active 
employment. 

The Supreme Court at Columbus, Ohio, has 
just decided that children having in them negro, 
white, and Indian blood, but “of more than one 
half white blood,” are entitled to the benefit of 
the Common-Schools. 

There are sixty Seventh Day Buptist churches 
in the United States. 

It is stated ina late Galway paper that the 
English Government is about to place war steam- 
ers on all the large lakes in Ireland, and that a 
number are now building at Liverpool for that 
purpose, 

The editor of the Salem Register has had an 
umbrella returned to him atter seven months ab- 
sence! during which time it was used well! 

The whole number of patients admitted to 
the Charity Hospital, New Orleans, during the 
year 1843, was 5013—2850 of whom were for- 
eigners, and 2074 natives of the U. States. 
The number of yellow fever patients admitted 
was 1053, of whom 487 died. Number of pa- 
tients remaining in the Hospital at the close of 
the year, 352. Inthe insane department, 67. 


check the embezzlement of town books and pa- | cal manner, that Texas has been, and will ever| Judge Turley, of the Supreme Court in Ken- | patriotism, and a comprehensive acquaintance 
pers. 


| 


with the great conservative principles of consti- 
tutional liberty and of our republican gevern- 
ment. le was a consistent Christian, and for 
many years a member of the church of Christ in 
this place. Such were the excellencies of char- 
acter exhibited by Mr, Abbot that he secured the 
respect of all who knew him. He has died in 
honor—for the feeling which pervades the w hole 
community in view of his sudden departure ts, 
that another of the worthy and venerable Fathers 
has been taken from among them.—Comm. 





Notices. 


SOUTH ASSOCIATION, This body 
_ 8. Hows, of Natick, on | 
Mr. Harding will 
preach, Mr. Hunt read a sermon Mr. Day an Exposition, 
Mr. Hosford a Dissertation, and Messrs. Newhall, Haven, 
Rawson and Means, plans of sermons. 7 
Concord, Jan. 12, 1814. JAMES MEANS, Seribe. 


ir THE FRANKLIN ASSOCIATION of Ministers | 
will hold their next meeting on Tuesday, Feb. Lith, at 
y of . ax. Sarva, of Charlemont, 

to bring their 


the statistics o 
churches for the ent year. 

T. PACKARD, JR., Scribe of Assoc. 
Shelburne, Jan. 20, 1844. 





Kr A CARD. Rev. A. Canv, gratefully acknowledges | 
the kindaess of his people, iu coastituting him by their | 
contributions an honorary member of the Am, Board of ©. | 
F. M., ofthe Am. Education Society, and of the Am. Bible 

riety Also a life member of the Am, men’s Friend 

ty ; and by collections in the Sabbath » fd, a Life 
iber of the Mass, Sabbath School Society. 

Mrs. C. P. Cany, also desires to express similar acknow! 
edgements, for a similar expression of kindness, in consti 
touting her an honorary member of the Am. Board of C.F. 
M da life member of the Am, Bible Society. 

Sunderlaud, Jan. 25, 1844. 

Xr ACARD. The subscriber desires to acknowledge | 
the generosity of a few friends in his Society, tn contribul 
ing FIFTY DOLLARS to the American Education Socie 
ty, Which ts applied, by ther wish, to cancel his dett to | 

¢ AL E.S. He rejoices, that in theic kindness to their 
pastor, they thus express their continued confidence in 
one of the most useful of our charitable institetions, 

Georgetown, Jan. 10, 1844. ENOCH POND, JR. | 
XP BOSTON RECORDERS WANTED—Nos. 1 and) 
2, 1844. As new subscribers bave been more namerous | 
than we anticipated, the two first numbers of the Recorder 
for the present year are all disposed of. If any of our | 
friends can spare those numbers, and willsend them to us | 
by mail, it will enable us to supply new subscribers who | 
want them, | 


XP DONATION VISITS. We have inserted several | 
accounts of these visits in full, and intended to continue 
the custom, but these communications are so frequent and 
of so great length, that we are compelled, against our Wish 
es, lo convert Chem into bitef notices, 





Marriages. 


In this city, Me. John A. Mason, to Sarah Ann 
Lovell ; 

On Sunday evening, th inst. at the Bowdoin 

street Church, by Rev. H. Winslow, Isaac F 
Shepard, Esq to Miss D. E. N. Bates 
Mr. John Hannaford, to Miss Mary Greenough 
} eth inst. Mr. Alexander L. Poor, to Miss Ann 
| W. Phagins. 
} Io Marblehead, Mr. Sam't W. Bartlett, to 
Miss Joanna Sparhawk ; Mr. Eben'r Le Craw, to 
Miss Mary Brown; Mr. Ralph Devereux, to 
Miss Mary Creesey 

In Medway, 2st inst. in the Ist Conregational 
Church in Medway, by Rev. Sewall Harding, 
| Mr. Horace D. Walker, to Miss Merey A. Ma- 
| son, both of Medway 

In Rockport, 22d inst 
Boston, to Miss Lydia Tarr, of R 

Iu Shirley Village 23d inst. Mr Jonas H 
Priest, of Waltham, to Miss Miranda, daughter 
of Joseph Edgaton, Exq 

In Ware, i7th inst. De. John Yale, of New 
Hartford, Ct. to Miss Mary Aan, daughter of 
Hon. J ph Cammings . 

In No EL. 25th inst. Mr. Samuel 
Hl. Gookin, of this « ity, to Miss Martha A Bell, 
of P 

lu Plaistow, No ED 25th inst. Mr. Charles Rob- 
ertson, of Haverhill, Ms. to Miss Lucy Holmes 
Drew, of Plymouth . 


ristnouth, 


yy} S. 
the Washington papers, that the venerable Dr. | Death 


Edwards, of 
indignity in that city. 
ing, with his wonted candor and kindness, on 
the subject of the Sabbath, presenting the rea- 
sons for its better obs he was violently 


interrupted by a set of rowdies, who created such 


rvance 
confusion by coughing and st HupING, as to pre- 
vent his going om Lt are not 
arrested, it will be a deep disgrace to 


-1b. 


these disturbers 
prompuy 
the city. 


Genenat Jacxsox.—We regret to learn that 


neral Jackson is in very feebl 


health, and it 
is feared cannot long survive. 


Extraonpinany Deatau.—The Philadelphia 


Sun states that a man named Zin 


ing Huntingdon, Pa. 


serinan resid. 
mn having an arbitration 
with his neighbor, made an affirmation in rela- 
tion to his account, and said, “if what Ll have 
stated be not true, Lhope the Umighty will send 
me toh 
when he fell and expired! The above fact was 
shown to the editors ina letter from Hunting- 
don, directed to a highly respectable gentleman 
of Philadelphia. 


SUMMARY. 


It is stated that a monument has been erected 
over the spot at St. Augustine where the re- 
mains of the officers and soldiers who fell in the 
Mlorida war, were deposited on the 15th of Au- 
gust, Isnt2. The monument is an Egyptian 
obelisk, twenty-one feet high, surmounted by a 


blazing urn, with appropriate inscriptions on 


the four faces. 


Rev. Ma. Cievecann, late of Detroit, has 
ac cepted the call extended to him by the chureh 
in Cincinnati, of which Dr. Beecher was former- 
ly pastor, and was installed on the I4th inst. 
‘The serinon was preached by Dr. Beecher, and 
the charge by Prof. Stuwe, 

The New York papers complain of the want 
of an efficient police in that city. The gangs of 
outlaws, who commit depredations on property 
and offences against persons, are said to be quite 
beyond the control of the present body of police 
officers. 

The German population is increasing with 
wonderful rapidity in the United States, It is 


“The usurpation of Texas (for its annexation | estimated that there are three millions in this 


country, and that not less than fitty newspapers 


name,) would be an open declaration of war | are published in the German language, 
against Merico by the United States; and doubt- | 


Francis Rowand died at Pittsburgh, leaving 
&80,000 to endow a Hospital in Paris! Proba- 
bly from the Girard will being so completely 
violated, he had no confidence in trustees in this 
country. 

Solomon Shoemaker was executed on Friday, 
| 12th inst. It will be recollected that he murder- 
| ed his brother incold blooc’. The execution took 
place near the poor-house,a mile or two from 
Zanesville, Ohio. Some 15,000 or 20,000 per- 
sons were present. sccording to the Zanesville 
Republican. 

The business of gold washing is rapidly in 
creasing in the Ural mountains, Upwards of 
nine thousand pounds weight of the precious 
metal has been collected the last year. 

Every American paper which now goes into 
Canada, is charged with four cents postage. 

Mr. Z. L. Beebe, Principal of the Susquehan- 
na Academy at Montrose, Pa. was severely 
burned on the Mth inst. by the explosion of a 
jar of phosphorus, he held tn his hands. The 
school was in session at the time, and the explo- 
sion caused no little fright among the pupils. 

We learn from the Evening Gazette that the 
U.S. Hotel, in this city, already an enormous 
pile, probably the largest hotel in New England, 
isto be enlarged by adding a wing, sixty by 
forty feet on Kingston street ! ps 


Susan Capers has recently recovered five hun- 
dred dollars from one Samuel Rogers for a 
breach of marriage promise, in Pennsvivania. 
The Barre Gazette thinks that Sam had ‘no right 
to cut such capers. 

Mr. Hooper, acting Consul of the United 
States at the Sandwich Islands, stated near the 
end of October last, that there had touched at 
the Islands withinthe previous nine months, up- 
wards of 60,000 tons of American shipping. 
valued, including their cargoes, at $7,500,000. 











Boston, has suffered a disgraceful | 


While peacefully lectur- | 


“i”? The words were searce ly uttered, | 


In this ¢ ity, on Friday last, Joshua Davis, Esq 
aged =1 

At the United States Hotel, Mr 
ton, 2 

Capt. Jeremiah Briggs, 66. He was the first 
man whe ever hoisted the American flag in Siam 

On Sunday very suddenly, Mes 
sannah Messinger, wite of Col. Daniel Messinger, 
72 


evening, Su 


-~ 





Mr. Wm. H. Jordan, of | T 


Cephas Col. | 


REVIEW OF MARKETS. 
CAREFULLY CORRECTED WEEKLY. 

FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 

THE BOSTON CULTIVATOR —RETAIL 


PROVISIONS. 


FRoM PRICES, 


Butter, lump, per th. 
“ in 


hog... 

Pigs, roasting, per Ib. 
Pork, fresh 

salted. 
Hames, Boston, per tt 

“ Vestern do do.. 
Lard, best, per tb. . 

« “Western, per 


BD CMPOR, cconcscces 

» per tb 
Turkeys........ 
Mutton, per tb... 
Lawh, perth.... 


Geese, apiece........ 


Rhubarb, per tb 
Horseradish, per tb.......0. 
Marrow Squash, per UW 
Potatoes, per peck. 
Parsley, half peck 
Letiuce, per 
feans, dried per peck 
‘ his, Hew, per bunch. 
per reot.. 
Sweet Potatoes, per peek 
sper bead 
per peck . 
Tomatoes, per doz 
r peck 


Cellery 


lees, pe 


Cranberries per bushel 
Dried Apples, per tb... 
Ajyples, 


| Lemons, 
‘ ; 


On Monday, 20th inst. Dea. James Melledge, 


‘ 
Io Dorehester, 22d inst. Mere. Ann, relict of the 


late Edmund Tileston, 74 


| In Charlestown, 27th inst. Mes. Sarah, wife of 


Capt. Jotham Barry, 57 
fn Milton, 26th enst 
ediah Williams, 70 
In »kline, Jan. 26, Horatio G 
sou of De. Joho C. Howard, in the 7th vear of 
} his « Jan. 28, John Clarke Howard, M.D " 
in the 30th year of bis age 
In Salem, 25th inst. Mr. Edward Lee, 2 
native of De rbyshire, England 
| In Warren, Willian D uige,clild of Rev 
| George Trask, 3 months 
In Worcester, 27th inst. Mr. Samuel Whitney, 


Mrs. Naney, wife of Zeb- 


»4 


‘ 

In Shelburne, Jan. 4, Miss Mary Hawks, aged 
55; Dee. 2, Me. Martin Severance, 
Jan. 10, Mes. Lucy Severance, lis wife, 


au; and 
nz. They 
had lived together in the conjagal relation sixty 
ty-two years, and were divided in their deaths 
but twelve days They lived exemplary mem 
bers of the Christian Church, and died in the 
hope of a glorious immortality. — Comm 
fu South Weymouth, Mr. John W Vinson, 30 
In Shirley, I4th inst. Thomas Whitney, Beq 

He was Postmaster for the last thirty years, 
and Town Clerk for forty successive years 

In Gardiner, Me. 24h Jan. afier a short and 
severe illness, Mrs. Sarah W. wife of Elias Da- 
vis, recently of this city, 24 years 

In Upper Middletown, Ct. Oth inst Joho 
Welch, 42. The evening previous to bis death 
he was cheerful, and wentto bed in usual heal 
His wife was awoke in the mormng by 
death struggles of her husband by her side. 

In Raleigh, N.C. 234 inst. of ‘apoplexy, with 
which he was seized in the Court House, Wm 
Gaston, Esq. His death will be deeply regret- 


~~ 
ao 


Mr 


tlre 


ee 

In Henderson county, N.C. 23th ult. Mr 
Thomas Blackwell, at the advanced age of 113 
years 

At Punahou, Oahu, Sandwich Islands, Oct. 25, 
of the cholic, afler an ilness of four day s, Mr 
Edwin Locke, assistant Missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board, aged 30, son of Capt. Wm. Locke, of 
Fiuzwilliam, N. H —Primers in New England 
and New York are requested to notice this death 


OBITUARY NOTICES 

Died at South Boston, Jan. 22d, Miss Nawey 
Porter Warton, aged 16 1-2 vears. She was nat- 
urally of an amiable disposition, and by her affee- 
tionate and appropriate manners won the esteem of 
her acquaintances. ‘To her other qualities was ad- 
ded “a meek and quietspirit, whieh is in the sight 
of God of great price.” She was led to consecrate 
to God the “ dew of her youth,’ 


and enrol her- 
selfamong his visible fo 


swers. She loved the 
Sabbath school, and was an attentive pupil, until 
requested a year or two since to become a teach- 
er While her health lasted she was punetually 
at her post, and was tenderly loved by her sehol- 
ars and associates. Bute onsumption marke d her 
as its prey, and gradually . 


yet fearlessly did she 
sink towards the tomb 


Death called for her as 
she seemed just entering on the ¢ nhyoyments of 
life, and fitted for extensive usefulness. But for 
her it had no terrors. If she could not do the 
will of God, in an active Christian life, she was 
willing to suffer it on a bed of pain; and her 
chief anxiety appeared to be, to win her relatives 
and friends to taste the sweets of the Christian's 
hope. It was her privilege to live to see the 
“family altar’ erected in ber finher's house after 
twenty years of neglect; and then, full of hope, 
ready, yea, anxious to de part, gently she sunk to 
eternal rest. She was lovely and much belowed 
in life, and her death was full of joy and the tri- 
umphes of fanth —Comm 

Died, very suddenly, in Andover, Jan Mr 

| Ezra Aaspot, aged 83 years. While sitting in 

his chair by the fir side, and engaged in conver 
sation with members of his family, he suddenly 
inclined forward, and instantly “expired ‘ 
departure was peaceful, and apparently unat- 

} tended with pain Mr. Abbot was a lineal de- 
scendant of an ancient puritan family, and was 
the oldest male inhabitant, but one, in the South 
Parish of Andover. He was a federalirt of the 
old school—possessing an ardeat and intelligent 


oo” 


youngest | 





} quote 


HAY MARKET. 
Contry sens 
Straw .. 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—MONDAY, Jans 
FROM THE DAILY ADVERTISANR ann 
Market Rex 0) Sheep, and 40 Swine 
Swine were reported Lut week 
Beef Cattlh— A further advance was effected 
» few extra 84,75 a5, first quatity 84,95 
nd quality 1.04 third quality 3.5) 
Sheep —Poimer pr were hardly sustained fora like 
quality, We quote small lots from $1,590 to 2. Wethers 
from 2.59 te 375. 
Swine —No bots sold to peddle, 


29, leat 
PATRIOT 
At 
Th 
Prices 


We 
4 ww) 
see ai 


At retail from 4 to Ge. 
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>" a par and version of the New T' 
Critreal 
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Notes, anda practical Laprovement 
section, By Philip Doddridge, BD. 0. New 
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DAUBIGNE’S REFORMATION.--NEW EDI- 
TION. 

TRSUE Subscribers, at the earnest solicitation of many 
friends, have added the Notes and References to thei 

edition of the History of the at Reformation, by D' Au 

bigne, They do not beliewe thal any creat af vantage will 

accrue to the general reader from iu, asthe Nores are 

translated tn the body of the work, and the references ¢ 

te works entirely beyond the reach of 99 ont of 

they have this addition 
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Chud’s Prayer. 
Letter to the Editor, dated 
- * Rosros, Jan, 1844 
Amid the multiplicity of Juvenile pablica 
sent day, Ufear that the Youth's Compan 
duly estimated, EL have taken it ever since 
youngest children tread it with deep 
and my oldest stil retain a strong affection for ut 
sit bound, and my children have read 1 many times 
through. A Parner.” 


Mr. W 
tions of t 
jon will 
its public 


12 1-2 Cents. 
YOUTIUS PENNY GAZETTE, 
Vou. IL, Nos. 1b and 2 
PRMIE first two numbers of our second volume of this ap 
proved and popular publication, lave been tesued 
The paper is considerably enlarged, the type is new, and 
the whole appearance of the work greatly improved, while 
the price ts reduced from the former very low terms of 
sa 


Atle : svusano boys and girls in the 
United » Who take a periodical of any kind, might 
take the Youth's Penny Gazette, and pay forit wire THe 
owns Money, and not deny themselves a single comfort of 
Pleasure, Which they now eajoy 
ky" Subscriptions are continually received for this peri 
tn PRN MILE Those who would wish to pre- 
file for nding upat the yours end, are 
invited to subscribe now, while the back numbers can be 
furnished. 
wat, B. 


TAPPAN, 5S Cornbill 


BEDE'S EcCLESUsTIcCAL HtisTORY OF 
THE ENGLISH NATION, 
The Rede, 
MWAREFPULLY revised and corrected, from the transta 
¢C tion of Mr. Stevens. By the Rev. J. A 


Giles, Svu. 
RP lis Engtish Ecclesiastical History 


Venerable 


is the greatest 
and most popular of his works, and has acquired addition 
al celebrity by the translation of King Alfred, 
Amerwana 

For saleby TAPPAN § DENNET, 
street. 


hac 


114 Washington 
Feb i. 


SCHOOL MAP OF THE WORLD. 
PEMIE attention of Teachers and Committees is invited 
te the Map of the World on the Globatar Projection, 
by Joseph Tracy. As each hemisphere ts three feet in di 
ameter, It is large enough te show all the principal geo 
" ical divisions of the earth, natural and political, ata 
glance, to all tt the largest school 
The style ofexecution ts bold and strong quirip 
“ arisome labor of the eye rd on most 
mape have been « and griduation 
been introduced, by which distances may be accurately 
measured on any part of the map. ‘The style of colonng 
was devised by one rnd has been ap 
varied ata trifling 
itis believed that 
d against the wall of a school 
vt corthee 


{ geographical set 


eceupants of 


Some errors, & 


wreet a rew has 


of our 
proved by competent Judges, but 
expense t taste of porehasers 
a copy of Ubts map, suspende 
room, WHEL tmprint the gre 
tant deta 
of the po h 

Published and for <ale by CROCKER § BREW 
47 Washington street, 


best artists 
may by 


suitite 


and the most inper 
thhy on the minds 


STER, 
Feb. 1 


IPDEEOVITNOs . ’ ‘ 
GESENIUS’S HEBREW GRAMMAR, 
FHVEANSLATED from the Eleventn German Bai 

i 1. J. Conant, Professor of Hebrew in the Thes 
fnstitution, Hamilton, N 5 with @ Course of Exercise 
Hebrew Grammar, and a Hebrew Chrestomathy, prepared by 
the translater, ‘Third Edition, 
Tiue popolar work hae been reviewed and high 
" x journals of » Repeciue 


y commended by moat of ¢ 
t whicl om ¥ « 
it has teen published bat a fine bert 
‘ mt Newton, Hartions, Hanaiton, aud other inetiluts 
Kk us aloo been reprinted in London 
Batracta from the Translator’ # 
ot 


Preface 
wr woe undertalen in 


arrows 
Prom the Christian Examiner 
tepth and fulneas of his learning, he « 


From the Christian Watchman 
which saves the precious tthe student 


with, Ase specimen 
EDWARD EVERETT. 


he wermly 


ranalatot as a'eo adied a ( of Exercises, and ® short ( 
“ a ~ . . 


ounbuting gt 
From Professor Stuart 


Grammar which now appes 


event « snewer 
+ ar cangrment, Uluetretions, 
c adapt ie 


ence hae teen Aad inf m 
heee aihy ‘ 
he study of Hebrew withow 


" 

the adtinon of the Course of Exerctocs the 
Be wants of hose whe may weer lo purrue 
ext of @ temcher 


Published and sold by GOULD, KENDALL, & LINCOLN 
59 Washington Street. 


The Blind Receive thei 
a" el a ' wer 


ae 


r Sight. 


JOHN FEDETHEN 
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REPORTED FOR THE BOSTON RECORDS 

RES. HOPKINS’S LECTURES BERORE 
LOWELL INSTITUTE, 
ON REVEALED RELIGION 
FIFTH LECTURE 

"he adaptation of Christianity to the int 
to the affections, lo the imagination, 
the will. 

1. The adaplation of Ch 
ect. By this, Dr. Hopkins 





ao tere = : ae 7 : s c : ; : to give clearness and streng j 
sale. ties anlar siatmenes . : : r= . . ne 7 ' —s - The inte Is enlarge strengthene 
5 eee this must be induced by turn 
4 the mind with information, or by leading 
G study and reflection. In these respects, 
Ptianity will bear a comparison with natur 
As to information, considering Kevelatic 
recognizing and pre-supposing the OWT 
ment, there is no book that can compare w 
for the linportance of the information it con 





From this only do we know any thing o} 
origin of the world, and of the human rae 
the origin of natural and moral evil; 
S history of men before the deluge, and « 
Pdeluge itself; of the early settlement and di 
. - Ssion of the race, &e, Without this knolw 
A> ettisemenis ~ = “ane : from the Bible, we should have + history ¢ 
race farther back than the Greeks. Bu 
H. would not urge this point. He inferred 
adaptation of Christianity to the intellect 








(1.) From the ide tity of its spirit with 
jof true philosophy. (2.) Cliristianity favor 
j intellect, by bringing out men trom under 
Slow vices which chill and hinder its gr 
4(3.) The adaptation of Christian ty to th 
stellect is evident from the place which i 

signs to truth, ‘Truth in this system | 
_ the foundation of every thing, and by 

contradistinguished from every other sy 
pre tending to come from God Christ. 
sinto the world to bear witness of the tri ths 
} Paul sought to turn men from darkuess to | 
» The whole scope and tendency of Christia 
pis to magnify the truth; and it 

phot point out any thing in its 

which would restrict knowledge, 
pintellect. (4.) Christianity fav. 

by maintaining freedom of 

one condition of vigorous ints 

of the people to the truth, « 

sselves to its fountain 

one of the principles of the 

infidel owes to the Bible, the 

which be is allowed to abuse it; 

free only where the Bible has i 

Christianity is adapted to the int 
nature is. ‘This Dr. LL. wished to show. 

How is it, he asked, that nature improves 
mind, Only es it 
cannot commune with chaotic matt 
with mind; so that the study of 1 
prove the mind, only as we gai 
thouht of its author. No work ot 
can be a profitable object of study, 
the thought it contains ; and when t 
that thought is grasp 
can be no longer any 
study of that object. It 


nature seems constructed 








training of the intellect, 1 
, department to arrive 
more contused 


bodies. The 


carance 


of the system, as it 
of Chenustry, Geo 

It appears then, sai f » tl natu 
adapted to the intellect of man. As 
tains the thought of God, and (2.) As 
constructed as to quicken and t 
in the attainment of that thor 
nature in these respects, and Reve 
analogy was traced, showing 
contains a complete sy 
it, as the heavens « 
omy. Its truths lie in 
seem to cross each othe 


the lines on a may 





: ; . have only to fi 
Miierrilaneauce ; Gi 
fil De . . of truth take th 


eS ehhh’ Li 
like the stars of | 


It was further 





adapted to the inte 
sion of a higher kind of kn 
can give. It solves q 
der, and those which 
being, most needs t 
philosopher can tell the 
muscles, and blovr 
and their uses, but he « 
purpose for which ma 
tevelation gives th 
to God a purpx 
edge modifies « 
of life, and we 
proportions and re 

It was argued 
Christianity t 
No book, nor ey 
Up intellectual a 
tle field of truth, it 
that the conflict | 
shown by a var 
objection, that if ¢ 
the intellect, its ad 
guished for their 


by showing, that th 








produces is a moral 
this world as need 
ened with science 

as to be won back 
and that therefor: 

ed the highest wa 
themselves to 


had not been a Ch 


CARPETING. 
as 


i'TCRE-FEare 


88 a philosopher 

pher for being 

energies of hist 
Before lea, 


would advert 
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